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The 1948-49 budget 

Despite election-year pressures, the legislative history 
of the 1949 budget will likely be a repetition of its im- 
mediate predecessor. When a year ago this time President 
Truman estimated expenditures for the fiscal year 1947- 
48 at $37.5 billion, House Republicans voted to slash the 
figure by $6 billion. Their colleagues across the way 
thought this was too big an operation, voted to cut away 
only $4.5 billion. Efforts of the economy doctors to reach 
agreement were fruitless, and eventually the budget was 
reduced about $1.5 billion (Democratic estimate) or any- 
where from $3 to $4 billion (Republican estimate). 
Actually, by the time the Government closes its books on 
June 30, expenditures will total about $37.5 billion—just 
what the President estimated in January, 1947. This 
Review pointed out at the time that Republican plans 
to carve a huge slice from the 1947-48 budget were 
unrealistic and unattainable; and we should like to go 
on record now to the same effect. The budget for 1948-49, 
submitted to the Congress on January 12, reflects such 
severe trimming by the Executive agencies that the Con- 
gress will be unable to reduce it substantially. Of the esti- 
mated total spending for fiscal 1949, Mr. Truman pointed 
out that no less than 79 per cent, or $31,376,000,000, 
“directly reflects the costs of war, the effects of war and 
our efforts to prevent a future war.” Certain Congress- 
men, who are incensed by such down-to-earth statements, 
should vent their anger on the late Adolph Hitler and on 
Joseph Stalin, not on Harry Truman. They are the per- 
sons responsible for giving the election-conscious mem- 
bers a paltry $8.3 billion on which to use their cleavers; 
unless, of course, they are willing to renege on veterans’ 
benefits, interest on the public debt and tax refunds, and 
to endanger the nation’s security by “saving” on foreign 
expenditures and on the $11 billion allotted to national 
defense. It’s a sad prospect for the reduce-taxes-at-any- 
price crowd, who are much more sensitive to vote-catch- 
ing techniques than to the grim realities of the postwar 
world. The President described the projected outlays, 
which allow an estimated surplus of $4.8 billion, as a 
“hard-boiled” estimate of the minimum needed at home 
and abroad. Despite natural regrets that such expendi- 
tures should be necessary, that is the way the budget 
impresses us, too. 


Toward a non-partisan policy 

On January 9, Mr. Hatch of New Mexico made an 
eloquent plea on the floor of the Senate for a non-politi- 
cal approach to the two critical issues of the day: infla- 
tion and foreign aid. The Senator thought that the time 
and the session were fateful; that the future, for good 
or evil, would be decided by what was done this year 
in Congress. 

Evil portents are everywhere. With wrong decisions 


and wrong action, or if there be no decision, if there 
be inaction, it is not at all impossible that the present 
political and economic discord and dispute can end 
in complete disaster, approaching actual anarchy 
and chaos. 


The Senator did not doubt that the Congress had the 
intelligence and patriotism to deal effectively with do- 
mestic problems and foreign affairs, but he was f ankly 
fearful of “the deadly, destructive effect of party politics 
in this year of fate and decision.” Even at the risk of 
appearing unrealistic, he would appeal for a “non-politi- 
cal, non-partisan approach” to the issues raised by the 
Marshall plan and by soaring prices. He understood the 
difficulty as well as the next man; he, too, knew about 
the election in November. But “if we delay, if we quibble, 
and if we divide, historians of the future may write that 
such discord, disunity, indecision and inaction by us 
marked the beginning of the downfall of the Republic.” 
What the people want, the Senator said, is a “national 
policy”; they resent the politics we are playing down 
here. Mr. Hatch spoke truly and well, as his historians 
of the future, who will one day assay the worth of the 
80th Congress, will record. Lacking the perspective of 
the future, we can only note that, folowing this inspiring 
talk, the Senate relaxed with a half-hour of highly 
partisan and very political debate. 


UN commission in Korea 

With the arrival of the United Nations Commission 
in Seoul, Korea once more becomes the object of inter- 
national attention. A divided country, Korea presents 
one of the knottiest problems of the postwar world. At 
last a UN group has been empowered by the General 
Assembly to watch over a general election in both South 
and North Korea, scheduled for not later than March 31, 
1948. It will also provide advice in the formation of a 
Korean national government. Thus the Allied decision 
to make the country independent would be implemented, 
and only then would Soviet and United States troops 
withdraw, leaving Korea in the hands of the Koreans. 
In the past the Soviets have delayed Korean indepen- 
dence by obstructionist tactics. Fear now prevails that 
should the Russians continue their policy of non-coopera- 
tion, the United Nations itself will be challenged. The 
resolution on a Korean commission was voted by an 
overwhelming majority of the members of the interna- 
tional body, with the Soviets and their Slav satellites 
abstaining. Russia’s delegates to the United Nations vio- 
lently objected when Korea was put on the agenda, de- 
claring that even should the majority vote for its crea- 
tion, the Soviet Union would still boycott the commission. 
Apparently it intends to keep its promise. The Soviet 
Ukraine, elected to the Korean Commission, failed to 
send a representative. What Russia plans in Korea is a 
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secret to no one save the confused in mind. Soviet emis- 
saries are hastily preparing a “North Korean People’s 
Interim Committee.” Russian-oriented, this committee 
could impose its authority upon South Korea, once the 
Americans withdraw. In anticipation, the Russians have 
organized in the North a powerful communist army, 
poised for the occupation of the entire country. Should 
Russia choose to defy the UN majority, she must be 
ready to face the consequences of her continued obstruc- 
tionism. No excuse any longer exists to justify the pro- 
tracted two-year bickering which has prevented the 
Korean people from obtaining independence. This they 
rightly deserve, for it was promised them by the Allies, 
including the Soviet Union itself. 


The F., M., S.C., N.D. or N.Y.B. 

From time to time in the pages of the New Yorker 
A. J. Liebling turns a keen and far from illusioned eye 
on the nation’s press. His January 3 article raises two 
very disquieting questions: 1) what is going on in Mis- 
sissippi? 2) what is going on in the AP, UP and other 
news-gathering agencies? Last November 14, according 
to Mr. Liebling, the New Orleans Times-Picayune ran a 
front-page story on the special session of the Mississippi 
legislature, convened by Governor Wright to deal with 
the situation caused by the six-month-old Trailways bus 
strike. There had, it appears, been a series of acts of 
violence against the bus company. Bills were passed by 
the special session making it a penal offense to conspire 
to intimidate an employe of a bus company, imposing 
a penalty of up to five years for throwing a stone at a 
bus, making possession of dynamite prima facie evidence 
of a crime, and setting up the Mississippi Bureau of 
Investigation. The MBI which Governor Wright asked 
for was to be a secret police force—its membership was 
not to be published—appointed by the Governor and 
provided with arms by him. MBI men would have the 
power to arrest without a warrant anyone whom they 
suspected of intent to interfere with a bus line. As Mr. 
Liebling remarks, “this kind of legislation deserved 
prominent space in newspapers throughout the country, 
if only because of the sanguinary anarchy that must have 
reigned in Mississippi to justify anything like it.” Yet 
the total New York press coverage of the story consisted 
of seven inches on page 21 of the Times for Sunday, 
November 16. The MBI was innocuously described as 
“a temporary State investigating and enforcement 
agency.” Even the Daily Worker was silent, perhaps be- 
cause the chief victims would be members of the AFL 
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and the CIO. Diligent inquiry on Mr. Liebling’s part 
failed to discover any reason for the profound and por- 
tentous silence on the part of the nation’s press. We 
could bear to think that the Civil Liberties Union and 
the Civil Rights Section of the Department of Justice 
were interested in finding out just what is happening in 
Mississippi. 


The atom at home 

Most Americans, when they hear of atomic energy, 
probably think of the Security Council, the Baruch plan 
and the Russian veto. The problems of domestic control 
of atomic energy seem to have been shelved with the 
passage of the McMahan Act on July 26, 1946. That 
these problems are very much alive is plain from the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists for January, 1948. Karl 
Cohen, re-examining the McMahon Act in the light of 
a year’s experience, raises some pertinent questions. The 
set-up under the McMahon Act, he states, was meant 
ultimately to be integrated into the international controls 
proposed in the Baruch plan; since the present chances 
of that plan’s success seem infinitesimal, should we not 
weigh the Act on its domestic merits alone? Again, the 
McMahon Act was said to avoid the two dangers of mili- 
tary, as opposed to civilian, control: over-emphasis on 
production of atomic bombs, and inefficiency of Army 
administration. Neither of these has been avoided, says 
Mr. Cohen. He also stresses the restraints that the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission imposes on our free-enter- 
prise system. Sumner T. Pike, a member of the Commis- 
sion, discusses its relations with the industrial firms 
which operate the atomic plants under the Commission’s 
authority. He feels that we are at the beginning of a 
new Industrial Revolution, and that almost every indus- 
try in American should be vitally interested in what this 
revolution may mean in its own field. These are serious 
questions and merit serious study. They add emphasis 
to David E. Lilienthal’s article (“Atomic Energy Is Your 
Business”) in the New York Times Magazine for Janu- 
ary 11. As chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, he urges a widespread study by as many people 
as possible of the implications of atomic energy. Here is 
an opportunity for schools, lodges, councils and all sorts 
of civic organizations. The National Committee on 
Atomic Information (1749 L Street N.W., Washington, 
D. C.) stands ready to help. 


Belgium and \a Question Royale 

Report that the Belgian Government has officially au- 
thorized Premier Paul-Henri Spaak to resume negotia- 
tions with the exiled King Leopold on the Question 
Royale recalls the confusion of the early days of the liber- 
ation, and occasions speculation on future political orien- 
tation. The heated charges of collaboration directed at 
hundreds of thousands of people, including the King, the 
doctrinaire anti-clericalism of the liberal, socialist and 
communist bloc in the Government, the eagerness to 
appease the Communists at all costs, personal political 
jealousies—all these were factors in the refusal of Parlia- 
ment to allow Leopold to return to his country. Much 
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has occurred in the past three years to weaken that 
stubborn stand—for example, the loyalty and determina- 
tion of the Flemings and publication of the Report of 
the Commission of Investigation, composed of nine out- 
standing historians and jurists, who surveyed the records 
of Leopold’s activities from 1936 and in a book of 270 
pages of documents and 150 pages of conclusion unani- 
mously acquitted the King of all accusations. The Report 
was widely circulated and evoked a large-scale demon- 
stration on November 23, when Belgians from all parts 
of the country and of all social and political backgrounds, 
among them leaders in the Resistance Movement, gath- 
ered in Brussels and clamored for the return of Leopold. 
The coming of age within the year of Prince Baudouin, 
the King’s eldest son, is hurrying matters. By law, the 
Prince will be required to report for military service and 
make a speech at his entrance as a member of the Senate. 
Speculation turns on the unimportant question of whether 
—after a public and official exoneration—Leopold might 
not step aside in favor of his son. A more interesting 
and significant question concerns the orientation of the 
Socialists, formerly intransigent in their opposition to 
the return of the King. Is the Marshall plan teaching 
European Socialists who their friends are? Disillusioned 
by the Communists, are Belgian Socialists turning to- 
wards closer cooperation with the Christian Social Party? 


U.S. mineral resources 

Statistics on the mineral resources of the United States 
may leave us cold. But if the oil truck failed to show 
up for your furnace last week it left you a lot colder; 
and, if you continued to shiver, you may have listened 
more sympathetically to Secretary of the Interior J. A. 
Krug as he told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
how he must disagree with people who have no worry 
about the future of our U.S. petroleum reserves. And 
we would then be inclined to agree with President Tru- 
man that what we need is an “accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge of our mineral resources,” and that 
we should conserve them and use them so that they may 
be enjoyed by the people to the fullest measure. A mere 
doubt upon the matter, observed Mr. Krug, is enough to 
cause some anxiety. According to the Bureau of Mines 
and Geological Survey report, the country is virtually 
self-sufficient in twenty-one minerals—including coal, 
iron ore, petroleum, copper and aluminum ores—but 
completely dependent upon foreign sources for five min- 
erals, and partly dependent on them for thirteen more. 
In general, we are abundantly supplied with what is 
needed for industry and with the fertilizers required for 
agriculture. The problem is with petroleum, which is 
being exhausted not by the comparatively small propor- 
tion exported (two to three per cent), but by the steady 
increase in domestic usage. Counterbalancing petroleum’s 
weakness is the vast supply of coal and lignite: enough 
to last the country 4,386 years, as compared with pe- 
troleum’s fifteen years. The President includes in his 
budget an estimate of $29 million in 1948 and $30 mil- 
lion in 1949 for the conservation and development of 
our mineral resources. Whatever be the justification of 


these particular figures, our paramount need, as Secre- 
tary Krug most aptly put it, is for a national policy in 
a matter which is vitally essential to our country’s de- 
fense. Restraint on petroleum consumption is painful and 
unwelcome; development of lignite fuel and of other 
resources is costly. Only thorough research can provide a 
conclusive answer. But when the answer is reached, a 
policy must be unflinchingly adopted. 


New Inter-American labor group 

Following a four-day meeting at Lima, Peru, which 
began with a riot provoked by local Communists, mem- 
bers of the Latin-American Workers Confederation 
(CTAL) and political opponents of the Aprista Party, 
there was born on January 13 the Inter-American Labor 
Confederation. The new organization represents the fruit 
of several years of unremitting spade work on the part 
of the American Federation of Labor. To what extent 
the new grouping will displace CTAL as the leading 
labor organization in the Western Hemisphere remains 
for the moment obscure. According to reports from Lima, 
creation of the Inter-American Confederation (CIAT) 
was approved by delegates from Mexico, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, Peru, Brazil, Surinam, Cuba, 
Chile, Bolivia, Puerto Rico and the United States. The 
AFL delegation was also authorized to approve CIAT in 
the names of Canada and Panama. On paper, this in- 
cludes all the labor groups in the Hemisphere except 
those of Brazil, Argentina, Ecuador, the Dominican Re- 
public, Venezuela and, of course, the CIO. There is some 
question, however, whether all the delegates had the 
power to commit their groups to the new confederation. 
On the other hand, on the eve of the Congress at Lima, 
word came from Mexico City that Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, President of CTAL, had been expelled from 
the Mexican Federation of Labor (CTM). Where this 
leaves CTM, one of the biggest groups in CTAL, is hard 
to say. In the world-wide ideological struggle, founding 
of CIAT means a new challenge to communist influence 
in Latin-American ‘abor. But it argues no support for 
the capitalist system, to which most of the delegates at 
Lima, as socialists of sorts, are opposed. 


Discrimination against women 

Miss Dorothy Kenyon, United States member of the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, 
on January 8, at Lake Success, drew attention to the 
small scope allotted to women in our public life. Only 
three Federal judges are women; no woman is a cabinet 
member, a justice of the Supreme Court or Governor of 
a State. And this in face of the fact that we have six 
million more women voters than men voters, that women 
are estimated to own 70 per cent of the wealth in the 
United States, control 47 per cent of the corporate stock 
and purchase 80 per cent of the consumer goods. If this 
reflects a discriminatory mentality among the nation’s 
men, it should obviously be remedied. If it reflects an 
indifference among women to the public life of the coun- 
try, the women’s organizations should make it their busi- 
ness to awaken such interest. But there is one note we 
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miss in all this. Granted that women can do most things 
that men can do, there is one supremely important field 
where women need not fear male competition—the mak- 
ing and molding of our children. Presidents, judges, 
lawmakers—all are formed by their mothers; and the 
mother’s influence is perhaps the strongest and most last- 
ing in their lives. If our social system bars a woman 
from court or cabinet merely on account of her sex, that 
is a serious deficiency; much more serious is the fact 
that our social system bars many, many women from the 
exercise of their unique and indispensable privilege of 
rearing our children—on whom the future of America 
depends—in happy, healthy homes. 


Synarchism and the world 

When Synarchist leaders met in Mexico City shortly 
before Christmas for their ninth annual congress, they 
did some redefining of the movement’s policy on inter- 
national affairs. Synarchism, they feel, must stand aloof 
from both Communist Russia and the United States, 
whose “imperialism” they label “liberal and absurdly 
capitalist.” In a future war, which they apparently assume 
as more or less inevitable, the United States might win 
militarily. However, they add, it cannot hope to destroy 
communism (the effect) with capitalism (the cause). 
Something more is needed, namely the spiritual force 
which springs from Rome and is at the basis of our 
Western culture. Now with this analysis we would par- 
tially agree, in so far as it presupposes spiritual and so- 
cial reform as essential to final triumph over the forces 
of communism. But the general tendency of this policy 
statement we find definitely disturbing. Synarchism 
would reorganize society, rejecting “democracy,” which 
bespeaks liberalism. It wants an “aristocracy,” although 
what kind is not clear. It claims possession of a new 
system of government. All this is confusing, to say the 
least. Moreover, the opposition to the United States 
strikes us as ill-timed and as playing into the hands of 
the Communists. Over Europe and much of South Amer- 
ica, the communist line has been to build up as inevitable 
a conflict between communism and the “corrupt” capi- 
talist system. Have the Synarchists been taken in? If not, 
they should realize that with all its abuses American capi- 
talism is not an “imperialism” and does not aim at world 
conquest. Their Northern neighbors oppose communism 
for much the same reasons Mexicans do. We, too, believe 
in man’s dignity. But we also know capitalism is not 
intrinsically evil. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s Problem 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, as chairman of the Human 
Rights Commission now meeting in Geneva under the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, is 
placed in a very difficult spot. Her Commission is after a 
convention—or covenant—on human rights, not just a 
“declaration,” as she told the Women’s National Press 
Club in Washington on January 14; but it is a weary 
task to try to get Russia to agree to any set of principles 
which are acceptable to the United States, and vice versa. 
She is not willing to call the whole affair a day, and 
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scored as “superficial” any statements that the UN would 
not work, or that this country should “wipe out Russia,” 
since “two hundred million people are quite hard to wipe 
out.” But she was very positive, on the other hand, that 
yielding complacently to the Russians will bring us 
nowhere. “I like the Russians personally,” she said, “but 
I know very well they must not get away with anything. 
They will attack us at all vulnerable points.” If the U.S. 
is to face up to the Russians, we must show, she said, 
that we can make our democracy work, so the Russians 
can “recognize our strength—material, physical mili- 
tary,” and understand at long last that we “don’t just 
collapse.” But the hardest test in our action in seeking a 
human-rights convention is determined by the degree of 
moral support which the U.S. delegation can count upon 
from Americans. Here is Mrs. Roosevelt’s final problem. 


Parliamentarism Bulgarian style 

The remnants of Parliamentary opposition in Sofia 
have received what appears to be a final warning from 
Georgi Dimitrov, Bulgaria’s quisling in the service of 
Stalin. Speaking for foreign consumption, Bulgaria’s 
communist dictator reminded the opposition that they 
may yet follow the footsteps of their leader, Nicola Pet- 
kov (executed in September, 1947). The opposition, 
reduced to only nine members, were threatened because 
they criticized the government budget. Said Dimitrov: 
“Petkov, too, relied on intervention by London and 
Washington but, despite their threats, the sentence was 
carried out. .. . If you are not wiser, you will get from 
the nation such a lesson as you will remember as far as 
St. Peter.” 


Books in the cold war 

The wisdom of the recent U.S. decision to allocate $4 
million to the Military Government in Germany for 
newsprint for textbooks (cf. “Newsprint for catechisms,” 
America, Dec. 20, p. 314) is underlined by the fate of 
books behind the iron curtain. In the latest move of 
thought control, Czechoslovakia’s Communist Ministry 
of Information announces that plans are being drawn up 
for “state regulation of the book market.” Licenses to 
all book publishers and sellers are to be revised, so that 
only books which are “progressive” (read “pro-commu- 
nist”) will be approved. The immediate occasion for this 
ukase was the annual survey published by the book 
trade, analyzing the reading taste of well-known figures. 
When it was discovered by the communist press that this 
past year translations from the Western authors, notably 
English, were exceptionally popular, the hue and cry for 
more “progressive” books was raised, with the result that 
publishing and selling will now be brought under the 
regulation of a central authority. And so, free ideas, at 
least so far as books are concerned, will go underground 
in Czechoslovakia, under a state monopoly in publishing. 
This melancholy fact suggests two domestic applications. 
First, the need of exporting vast quantities of free in- 
formation to countries still not under communist domina- 
tion; second, the essentially totalitarian character of all 
such intellectual monopolies. 
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Observers of political and constitutional trends in Wash- 
ington are much interested in the evolution that is pro- 
ceeding as a result of the debate over the European 
Recovery Program. By tradition and the Constitution, 
foreign policy is the prerogative of the President, who 
normally executes it through his Secretary of State. Now, 
however, that policy has become for the most part eco- 
nomic; it requires large appropriations; it involves not 
only the State Department, but also the Departments of 
Commerce and of Agriculture. 

Appropriations of money must, of course, be initiated 
in the House, to which the Constitution gives no power 
over foreign policy at all, and the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture have always been subject in their 
operations to the Congress. Yet the Marshall plan in- 
volves activities of all three Departments jointly. 

The immediate debate over ERP centered around the 
nature of the agency which would administer it. Power- 
ful figures in Congress apparently wished to set up an 
administrative board which would be practically inde- 
pendent of the State Department as to policy and, be- 
cause of that, more dependent on Congress itself. To this 
proposal Secretary Marshall bluntly answered: “There 
cannot be two Secretaries of State.” It was significant 


that when this same answer was made by Mr. Lewis 
Douglas, Mr. Marshall’s deputy, Senator George imme- 
diately answered: “Not necessarily so. I think the policy 
in these matters is set here in the legislative branch in 
consultation with the Secretary of State.” 

On the face of it, Senator George’s dictum seemed to 
fly in the face of constitutional law and to reverse its 
process, and no doubt the Department of State felt that 
keenly. But it must be admitted that in the new turn of 
events the Senator had a good deal to say for his posi- 
tion. Here is a case where “these matters” are closely 
linked with domestic policy, which is the function of 
Congress. It is not merely a question of a Republican 
legislature at odds with a Democratic executive; Senator 
George is a Democrat, though not always a loyal Admin- 
istration man. It is a situation which would probably 
have arisen even if there were a Democratic majority in 
Congress. 

To make matters more complicated, the new situation 
puts the House squarely in the picture, where it was 
never intended to be, but whence nobody can dislodge 
it, since the new policy requires appropriations and all 
appropriations must be initiated in the House, following 
the ancient tradition of the English House of Commons. 
From this will no doubt arise a second conflict: between 
the House and the Senate. What the result will be, no- 
body can foretell but, no matter what it is, it will surely 
create a new constitutional development. 

Wirrrip Parsons 
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Catholic meetings in January: 20-22, the 10th annual 
meeting of diocesan directors and directors of parish 
sodality unions of the Sodality of Our Lady, St. Louis; 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1, 9th annual meeting of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, at St. Louis University. 
>George K. Hunton, secretary of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council of New York, will receive on January 31 
the first annual award of the Brooklyn Alumni Sodality 
“in recognition of distinguished service in interracial 
relations.” 

>The announcement at the end of December of the 
Rhodes Scholars for 1948 revived our wonderment that 
Catholic colleges and Catholic college graduates almost 
never appear on the lists. According to Frank Aydelotte’s 
chart of distribution of the scholarships by American 
eolleges and universities (cf. The American Rhodes 
Scholarships, Princeton, 1946, pp. 126-30), between 1904, 
the beginning year, and 1939, when war temporarily 
stopped the awards, 1,126 Rhodes Scholars were named 
from the U. S. Possibly five of these were from Catholic 
colleges: one from Creighton University, Omaha; one 
from Notre Dame; one from St. Charles College (Catons- 
ville, Md.?) ; one from St. Ignatius College (possibly the 


old St. Ignatius, Chicago, now Loyola University) and 
one from a St. Joseph’s College. None of the 1947 or 
1948 scholars was from a Catholic institution, but it is 
interesting to note that of the two scholars representing 
the Province of Quebec for 1948, one, Jean Gerin-Lajoie, 
took his A.B. at Stanislas College, Montreal (conducted 
by secular priests of France) and his M.A. at St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

>A pamphlet by Leo Pfeffer, assistant director of the 
Commission on Law and Social Action of the American 
Jewish Congress, maintains that “the dangers and dis- 
advantages of the released-time program for religious 
education outweigh by far the benefits which may be 
derived from it.” Entitled Religion and the Public 
Schools, the pamphlet sees four chief dangers in released 
time: 1) it is a threat to separation of Church and State, 
brings religious differences into the public schools and 
so is a divisive influence; 2) in its name unfair pressure 
is sometimes used to obtain enrollments in the religious 
classes; 3) Jewish children at times attend Christian 
classes to avoid disclosing their Jewish belief; 4) the 
amount of religious instruction that can be imparted 
under released time is negligible; but it is often ac- 
cepted as a satisfactory substitute for real religious in- 
struction. Only the fourth danger seems genuine to us. 
Why not argue that, instead of the first, which is an 
emotional slogan, and sophistical, and the second and 
third, which are easily remediable? Aa PF. 
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Editorials 








Debate over ERP 


In somewhat different contexts two prominent and 
widely esteemed members of the Senate made valuable 
contributions recently toward clarifying a great issue 
raised by the Marshall plan. 

Addressing a nation-wide audience on January 8, in 
reply to President Truman’s State of the Union message, 
Senator Robert Taft complained of Government spending 
in these terms: 

The President doesn’t say a word about the need 

for economy. He claims credit for cutting the budget 

from $63,000,000,000 in the fiscal year 1946 

when we were engaged in war against Japan, to 

$38,000,000,000 two years later when we are at 
peace with the world. (Italics added.) 


It is the last clause in that statement which is pertinent 
to our present argument. As the debate over the Marshall 
plan has developed these past months, Senator Taft has 
assumed a position which can fairly be described as half- 
hearted, grudging assent to some minimum assistance to 
Europe. This niggardly, unimaginative approach has in 
turn baffled and irritated all those who take a serious 
view of the international situation today and feel that 
it poses an historic challenge to the American people. 
Senator Taft has now removed all cause for puzzlement, 
though intensifying the source of irritation. The senior 
Senator from Ohio believes that “we are at peace with 
the world.” There exists, consequently, no special need 
for urgency, sacrifice or extraordinary effort on the 
part of this nation. 

In somewhat the same mood, Senator Walter George, 
after listening to Mr. Marshall’s testimony on the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on January 9, criticized the Secretary 
of State for using the “method of propaganda” in pre- 
senting “absolute alternatives.” The Senator from Georgia 
was referring to Mr. Marshall’s blunt warning to Con- 
gress, made in reference to the Administration’s request 
for funds to aid Europe: “Either undertake to meet the 
requirements of the problem or don’t undertake it at all.” 
The Secretary had previously explained that the $6.8 bil- 
lion requested for the first fifteen months of ERP was 
not “an asking figure,” that is, one made deliberately too 
high in the hope of getting what is really necessary. 

Now Senator George is not the kind of man to make 
light of congressional prerogatives, and his reaction to 
Mr. Marshall’s plain-spoken words may be nothing more 
than a routine attempt to keep the Executive branch in 
its proper place. We strongly suspect, however, that there 
is more to the Senator’s remonstrance than that; more 
to it, too, than a reasonable concern for Federal economy. 
His is the typical reaction of a man bringing all his 
attention to bear on a rivers-and-harbors bill! He wants 
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to carry on in the normal, established way. Implicit in 
his attitude is the position made explicit by Senator Taft: 
“We are at peace with the world.” 

What nettled the Senator in Mr. Marshall’s presenta. 
tion was the quality of frankness and realism which the 
country has a right to expect from its public servants, 
The chief agent of the President in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs believes: 


The way of life that we have known is literally in 
balance. Our country is now faced with a momentous 
decision. If we decide that the United States is 
unable or unwilling effectively to assist in the re- 
construction of Western Europe, we must accept the 
consequences of its collapse into the dictatorship of 
police states. 


He is convinced, furthermore, that filling the vacuum in 
Europe is an essential step to peace, that this cannot be 
done in a half-hearted way, that even under the best 
auspices it involves a “calculated risk,” that the penalty 
for declining the risk is Soviet domination of Europe 
and a constantly growing threat to our security. In a 
word, Mr. Marshall holds that “though the war has 
ended, the peace has not commenced.” 

If he had spoken less honestly to the Senators, he 
would have failed in his duty to the country. 

The issue is now clear. If the world is at peace, as 
Senator Taft says, the Marshall plan can be treated as a 
kind of glorified rivers-and-harbors bill with humani- 
tarian overtones. If the world is not at peace, then we 
must take ERP for what it is: a last chance short of 
war to stop aggression, save freedom in a key part of the 
world and win the peace. In the latter case, as Mr. 
Marshall rightly insisted, inadequate measures are no 
better than none at all. 


Let us have reason 


The group of Protestant clergymen who, with great dis- 
play of publicity, have launched an organization for the 
purpose of depriving Catholic children of the public. 
welfare services to’ which, as Americans, they are en- 
titled, must be remarkably indifferent to the evident con- 
sequences of their intemperate manifesto. Claiming not 
to be “anti-Catholic,” they have produced what by even 
the kindest courtesy must certainly be called anti- 
American. 

If these men are, as they claim to be, solicitous about 
the destiny of the nation, they are taking a most singular 
method towards that end; for they are furnishing aid 
and comfort to subversive groups at home, and to hostile 
critics of American policy abroad. For nothing is dearer 
to the schemes of all such elements than the spectacle of 
bitterly wrangling Christians. Nothing fits their projects 
more closely than the discrediting of Christian education 
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and Christian parish schools, under the claim that Cath- 
olics, in promoting such education and schools, are there- 
by lusting for political power. It is congenial to the 
totalitarians today, as it was to Hitler and his crew, to 
see division among the people of this country; and at no 
time is such division more effective than when the peace 
of the world is the responsibility of the citizens of a 
united America. _ 

On the other hand, if the protesters are sincerely con- 
cerned with the cause of civil liberties, they must be 
aware that nothing is more injurious to such a cause 
than complaints which rest upon a fictitious or dubious 
foundation. Yet the entire case of the “Protestants and 
Other Americans for the Separation of Church and 
State’ is based upon an unwarranted and biased inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. How remote their assumptions lie from the truth 
has been repeatedly and ably exposed in the pages of 
this Review and in other Catholic statements, all of which 
they choose for their own good reasons to ignore. 

We are inclined to believe, with John E. Swift, 
Supreme Knight of the Knights of Columbus, that the 
new organization will fall by its own weight of intoler- 
ance. If a rational instead of an irrational method for 
determining the First-Amendment controversy is sought, 
why could this not be undertaken by a completely im- 
partial and competent committee of six or eight U.S. 
historians? Then let us, for practical purposes, abide by 
their verdict. At any rate, before a night of strife and 
madness descend upon us, let us give reason a fair 
chance. 


Hand of Providence 


Elsewhere in this issue is an account of the unloading 
of ten million Germans and ethnic Germans upon the 
four zones of occupation. A brighter and almost provi- 
dential aspect of this otherwise inhuman and indefensible 
episode of the postwar is the change these population 
movements have occasioned in relations between Cath- 
olics and Evangelicals. In the words of a military govern- 
ment official: “Cooperation between the two principal 
religious groups of Germany is one of the most out- 
standing features in the religious life of the people of the 
U.S. zone.” And from all accounts the same can be said 
for the British zone and, even more significantly, for 
the Soviet zone. 

With the resettlement of so many millions without 
regard for denominational status, the religious geography 
of Germany has been metamorphosed. Protestants have 
been sent to Catholic Bavaria; Catholics have settled in 
Protestant Hesse. Naturally this dislocation has raised 
the question of material facilities. A report in the De- 
cember 22 Weekly Information Bulletin of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Government indicates a remarkable attitude of co- 
operation. Writes Dr. Sterling W. Brown, head of Inter- 
faith Relations and Free Church Affairs of the Education 
and Religious Affairs Branch: “MG officials in Bavaria 
report that in at least 20 Kreise church buildings are 
being shared. Since Bavaria is predominantly Catholic, 


most of these examples are Catholics sharing their build- 
ings with Protestants.” The picture is reversed for Hesse 
because of the impact of an expellee population which is 
75 per cent Catholic in an area that had been 65 per 
cent Protestant. Since the beginning of the occupation 
the Ca..olic Bishop of Mainz and the Protestant church 
government of Hesse have been holding regularly sched- 
uled meetings in an atmosphere of informality for dis- 
cussion of mutual responsibility in areas of common 
concern. 

Such cooperation has been grounded on mutual ma- 
terial need. The two principal welfare agencies, Caritas 
Verband and Hilfswerk, for Catholics and Evangelicals 
respectively, work closely together, often sharing build- 
ings, relief materials and personnel. They cooperate in 
giving assistance to the aged and to mothers with chil- 
dren at railroad stations. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising if this rapprochement is reflected at the 
political and even theological levels. Many Protestants, 
according to Dr. Brown, are finding in the Christian 
Democratic Union and the Christian Social Union a 
symbol of the Christian basis of life as opposed to the 
materialistic dogma of other parties. This, despite the 
fact that the CDU-CSU is often regarded as a “Catholic” 
party. The Una Sancta movement is thriving throughout 
Germany and is backed by the highest church officials. 

The reshuffling of religious boundaries since the war 
has been a severe test of the ability of these two groups 
to act together. They appear to have met the challenge 
successfully, thereby clearing the ground for the mobil- 
ization of Germany’s best resources for reconstruction. 
In view of the attempts being made by a noisy group to 
stir up religious strife in this country, military govern- 
ment should be congratulated for having played some 
part, however indirect and auxiliary, in promoting and 
sustaining this development. 


-Russia’s manifold strategy 


Two recent developments have brought into even more 
startlingly clear relief the chasm that yawns between the 
policies and principles of Soviet Russia and those of the 
Western world, under the leadership of the United States. 
Those developments have been the beginning of con- 
gressional hearings on the full European Recovery Pro- 
gram, and the two forthright British denunciations of 
Russian policy delivered by Prime Minister Attlee and 
Herbert Morrison. What is that policy? 

Russia’s policy is, first and foremost, to wreck the 
European Recovery Program (the Marshall plan). This 
cannot now be a secret to anyone save the most utterly 
befuddled liberal. The recent strike-waves in France and 
Italy were communist-stirred for that purpose; nor is 
there an end of that tactic yet. Communist-led strikes in 
Germany’s Ruhr have been grave enough to result in 
60,000 men laying down their tools for varying lengths 
of time within the past six weeks, and Western political 
and military observers agree that the strikes are simply 
a war on ERP, with the great challenge to come in April, 
when food supplies will be low. 
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Further, predictions are rife in France that, between 
February and May, French and Italian Communists will 
stage mass insurrections, spearheaded by some 80,000 
organized saboteurs. Here again the hope is that the 
United States, disgusted with Europe’s “internal” squab- 
bles, will pull out, refuse aid and leave the bloody field 
to the Communists. 

Super-added to this picture of labor violence is the 
political confusion deliberately being fostered. What 
other purpose can lie behind the recent hint of the Soviets 
that they may try to oust the Western Allies from Berlin? 
Despite firm American and British statements that we 
shall never leave Germany’s capital to the Russians, con- 
fusion is thereby incited among the actual and potential 
German leaders, who are thus faced with the humiliation 
of the loss of their national heart and with the specter 
of a totally dismembered country. What else save a 
policy of confusion lies behind Soviet support for the 
Greek insurgents, Soviet pressure on Turkey? What else 
save a policy of confusion lies behind Soviet action in 
Austria, where Russia’s reported desire to keep the coun- 
try intact (quite in contrast to Russian policy in Ger- 
many), is itself a disquieting sign of some ulterior 
motive? 

But beyond this immediate objective—the frustration 
of ERP through economic and political strife—is a long- 
range plan which likewise has its economic and political 
salients. 

Russia is fostering and encouraging trade agreements 
among her satellite countries. The most recent pact has 
been signed between Poland and Czechoslovakia, and the 
over-all strategy behind all these agreements is the estab- 
lishment of a “Molotov plan” to counter the Marshall 
plan. The fact that the Eastern nations lack capital goods 
which they must obtain in sufficient quantities from the 
West does not obviate another equal fact—namely, that 
the Eastern nations, which all operate under a rigid 

planned economy, can cooperate to no small degree, and 
will cooperate so long as the Kremlin holds the knout. 

And, finally, behind this long-range economic plan 
lies an even longer-range political pattern. It is the 
foundation of a Danubian and Balkan federation, long 
a Slav dream but now nearer a (perverted) realization 
than ever before. It is so realizable because Albania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary all have 
the same form of regime—dictatorship after the Russian 
model. Further, bilateral pacts of alliance have already 
been signed between Russia and Yugoslavia, and others 
are in the offing. A further indication of this tide of 
affairs is offered by the recent announcement that we 
may expect to see a Rumanian-Bulgarian-Yugoslav union 
headed by Marshal Tito. The completion of such a federa- 
tion is admittedly in the distant future, but it is, never- 
theless, a key objective in Moscow’s mind, and must be 
kept in our mind if we are to assess properly the strategy 
that shapes up in the devious minds of Stalin and his 
henchmen. 

But Russia’s long-range plans are linked up with the 
success of her immediate hopes. That is why ERP must 
succeed. We hope our legislators see that simple fact. 
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Judging health insurance 


Health insurance, when not properly understood, can 
become a positive bugaboo. Apparently just that has 
happened in the thinking of many Americans who discuss 
the subject. Inasmuch as President Truman has again 
urged Congress to formulate a national health program, 
part of which would entail compulsory health insurance, 
we Can expect renewed discussion in the months ahead. 
Aware of the pitfalls, the cautious will avoid battling 
straw men and tilting with windmills. 

Certain of the pitfalls are evident. First, of course, is 
the ignoring or minimizing of the facts about national 
health conditions. Some will rashly assume that the good 
care available to middle- and upper-income groups in 
cities is universal. Others forget that public medical care, 
provided for the “needy” in various cities, is no solution 
to the problem, nor is it as extensive as they imagine. 

Another pitfall consists of the assumption that com- 
pulsory health insurance means abolition of voluntary 
insurance and destruction of private initiative in financ- 
ing medical care. Actually, ways and means can be found 
of preserving the maximum of voluntary insurar ce under 
private auspices. Obviously, however, you cannot have a 
compulsory-insurance program without surrendering a 
certain amount of voluntary choice. We have done just 
that in the case of old-age insurance. 

More serious is the mistake of identifying health in- 
surance with government control of medicine. Here is a 
failure to distinguish between state medicine, socialized 
medicine and compulsory health insurance, three distinct 
forms of government intervention. The first two relate 
to the care provided, including doctors, hospitals, clinics, 
etc.; the latter pertains to payment for the care. We 
could conceivably have the maximum freedom for the 
medical profession and still have a compulsory prepay- 
ment plan. And, of course, the more discriminating will 
realize that even socialized medicine would not neces- 
sarily ban private practice but could simply regulate it. 
Only in complete state medicine are all facilities owned 
by the government and all doctors in its employ. 

Health insurance is but a method of financing medical 
care, difficult or impossible to purchase out of current 
income. It is but another application of the insurance 
principle of pooled risk. We should note that recent 
Popes, without endorsing it for every circumstance, have 
mentioned it as a possible solution for a knotty problem. 
Surely it is legitimate if kept within bounds and sur- 
rounded by proper safeguards. The only real question 
which remains for Americans today is to decide whether 
or not such insurance provides a satisfactory and feasible 
answer for an unsatisfactory situation. Discussion, to be 
intelligent, must be kept on that plane. 

Incidentally, the necessary distinctions are carefully 
drawn by Edward A. Marciniak of Loyola University, 
Chicago, in an article he wrote for the October, 1947 
issue of the American Catholic Sociological Review. We 
recommend this discussion, which will be reprinted in a 
forthcoming issue of the Catholic Mind, to all who would 
think straight on health insurance. 
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Orderly and 


humane inhumanity 


The expulsion of Germans and ethnic Germans from Eastern 
Europe into rump Germany has not only caused great suf- 
fering to millions, but poses a problem of economic dis- 

ruption affecting all of Europe. 





Robert A. Graham 


Father Graham, while abroad last 


summer, saw a sample “processing.” 





The Czech officers neglected nothing that a considerate 
host could think of. After the business of the day was 
completed, they invited their unexpected observer to 
luncheon at the chief hotel, introduced him to slivovice, 
the national drink, and afterwards took him to see the 
ancient churches of the centuries-old Bohemian town. 
“Domazlice, you know,” said my guide, the gentlemanly 
Major Kern, “was liberated by the Americans. Here is 
the town hall. You will note the plaque, in two languages: 
‘To the eternal memory of the liberation of the town of 
Domazlice and of the whole land of the Chodisch people 
by the glorious American Army, May 5, 1945. The 
Germans were here a long time. We have tried to live 
with them for a thousand years and we don’t want them 
in our country any more. You saw for yourself today 
that their condition is good. We don’t hate them; we 
just don’t want them.” 

It could hardly be denied that the hundred Sudeten 
Germans whom I had witnessed being “processed” that 
morning prior to joining the millions of fellow expellees 
already in the American zone were in good condition. 
Although theoretically they were entitled to have only 
thirty kilos (seventy lbs.) of personal baggage, it was 
obvious that many of them had more than that. Every 
one of them had 500 marks, in some cases supplied by 
the Czech Government; their clothes were clean. The 
next day, across the border in Bavaria at Furth-im-Wald 
in the Kreis of Cham, I was to see the efficient Bavarian 
Red Cross take over with expertness derived from ex- 
perience. But on the wisdom, justice or humanity of the 
whole procedure of which this was only the final stage 
future generations will undoubtedly pass a very severe 
judgment. 

The whole and authenticated story of the dumping of 
millions of Germans and ethnic Germans into the four 
zones of rump Germany is yet to be told. Badly reported 
at the time it was at its height, and received with regret- 
table indifference by the general world public, this mass 
migration is still known only in fragmentary phases. 
Today at Domazlice only fifty a week are admitted into 
Germany. At one time, through this same historic pass, 
ten thousand Sudetens per day were “processed,” if that 
word makes sense under these circumstances. By July, 
1947 the American military authorities had accepted a 
flood officially reckoned at 1,692,159. The purely nation- 
alistic basis of this policy is clear from the fact that these 
included both pro-Reich and anti-Reich Sudetens. Almost 
the only concession made to those who had proved loyal 
to Czechoslovakia before and during the war was the 
privilege of bringing their household furniture. The rest 
of their property, like that of all expellees, was confis- 
cated without compensation. 

It is estimated by U.S. authorities in Berlin that the 


number of “expellees” or Fliichtlinge—those who either 
fled or were forced from the East—who have come into 
the four zones of occupation is ten million. Some un- 
official circles put the figure at twelve million. The ten 
million are distributed in the several zones approximately 
as follows: Soviet zone, five million; American zone, 
three million; British zone, two million; French zone, 
one hundred thousand. The population of this area as of 
October, 1946 was 65,911,180 as against 59,800,000 for 
the same area in 1939. In other words, the four zones 
have undergone an increase of 10.2 per cent, thanks to 
these migrations from the East. It appears that of the 
four occupying Powers only France is alarmed at this 
laying of the groundwork for a new drive for Lebensraum 
on the part of a future Germany. Actually the population 
in the French zone is 4.3 per cent smaller today than in 
1939. The French were not represented at Potsdam, 
where all these things were approved, and they have no 
enthusiasm for increasing the population of Germany at 
France’s frontiers. 

Who are these ten million and where did they come 
from? A decision of the Allied Control Council on 
November 20, 1945 gives the general framework of this 
enormous operation. On that date the occupation authori- 
ties approved a plan for the movement and distribution 
of the expellees, in accordance with directions given by 
the Big Three at Potsdam. This plan makes the follow- 
ing distribution: 

Into the Soviet zone 
eg re 2,000,000 


from Czechoslovakia ........... 750,000 
Into the British zone 
frome Polemd ...cccccccccccces 1,500,000 
Into the American zone 
- from Czechoslovakia ........... 1,750,000 
Ce aa ee 500,000 
Into the French zone 
ee ey ae 150,000 


It will be noted that this totals only 6,650,000. In point 
of fact, the U.S. zone has not taken the full quota of 
Sudetens, while France has taken only a hundred thou- 
sand from all sources, certainly not all its Austrian quota. 
Yugoslavia and Rumania are not mentioned, but several 
hundred thousand from these two countries have been 
distributed through all zones. The remaining millions of 
non-natives are constituted by those who voluntarily fled 
their homes or who were forced out by the Poles and 
Czechs in the days right after the nazi collapse. Many 
of those who, according to the Control Council plan, 
should have settled in the British or Soviet zones subse- 
quently crossed over to the U.S. zone. American officials 
estimate that such illegal crossings have reached the 
number of 850,000. Most of these are from Silesia and 
East Prussia. The U. S. authorities have accepted only 
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175,591 from Hungary. An additional 50,000 of these 
Swabians were being processed into the Soviet zone this 
summer. 

These would be very dry statistics if they did not 
represent mass suffering knowingly caused by sup- 
posedly human beings. In contemplating them one feels 
that an Asiatic spirit, indifferent to the worth of the 
human being, had become dominant in Europe. Some of 
the things that took place during this migration were 
described, almost while they were taking place, in 
Ame_rica (issue of November 17, 1945). Anne O’Hare 
McCormick wrote in the N. Y. Tunes of October 23, 
1946: “The scale of this resettlement and the conditions 
in which it takes place are without precedent in history. 
No one seeing its horrors first-hand can doubt that it is 
a crime against humanity for which history will exact a 
terrible retribution.” And a month later she wrote again 
that if the Allied statesmen had known how heavily this 
mass of helpless people would beat upon them they could 
not have assumed so casually the moral and historic 
responsibility for “the most inhuman decision ever made 
by governments dedicated to the defense of human 
rights.” 

These are severe words and prompt an inquiry as to 
the real responsibility for this and the justification, if 
any. The record shows that Chapter XIII of the Postdam 
Conference decisions of August 2, 1945, under the head- 
ing “Orderly Transfers of German Population,” states 
that “the transfer to Germany of German populations or 
elements thereof remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary will have to be undertaken.” It states fur- 
ther that these transfers are to be effected in an “orderly 
and humane manner.” The Provisional Government of 
Poland, the Czechoslovak Government and the Control 
Council of Hungary were requested to suspend expul- 
sions already under way until the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin could provide for the equitable distribution of 
these populations. 

One can assume that the sponsor of this proposal was 
Generalissimo Stalin. But the expulsions cannot be at- 
tributed entirely to Potsdam. All the East was on the 
march during the Big Three Conference. On July 30, for 
example, the Berlin correspondent of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune reported that an estimated 13,000,000 were mov- 
ing West in one long trail of suffering. These figures 
may be exaggerated but they do serve to indicate that 
the Potsdam conferees were faced with a fait accompli. 
And in asking the Polish and Czech Governments to 
suspend such operations, the Potsdam decree pointed the 
finger at the initiators of the migration. The curious 
addition of Hungary, which of course had no government 
of its own and therefore could not have initiated such 
movements, suggests that the Soviet Union was not only 
an abettor of the expulsions from Poland and Cezcho- 
slovakia, but solely responsible for expulsions from 
Hungary. 

But President Truman and Messrs. Churchill and 
Attlee made themselves cooperators. The Control Council 
decision of November 20, mentioned above, indicates in 
a practical way that the United States and Great Britain 
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accepted the policy of such removals. It is not certain 
whether any informal agreement had been made at Yalta. 
Potsdam’s unique disservice, however, was the mislead- 
ing language employed. At the time, the general public 
supposed that “German populations” referred to those 
Germans who had been settled in Poland by the Nazis, 
or those Volksdeutsche who had taken German citizen- 
ship in the heyday of Hitler’s successes. The world was 
not prepared to expect that Hitler’s claim to all the ethnic 
Germans would be accepted at its face value, any more 
than the infamous Nuremberg laws were accepted. It had 
no idea that all ethnic Germans, regardless of their atti- 
tude to the Reich, were “Germans.” The second disservice 
was the ambiguous reference to “Poland.” The Poles 
took this to refer principally to those parts of Eastern 
Germany which had been turned over to them by the 
Soviets and which Potsdam styled “Polish-administered 
territories.” The above-mentioned Control Council deci- 
sion of November 20, 1945 was finally published in its 
full text by the Polish Government on June 26, 1947 in 
an effort to prove that by sanctioning the removals of 
Germans from “Poland” the Control Council itself inter- 
preted Potsdam in 
that sense. A final 
misleading phrase 
was the “orderly 
and humane.” This 
has been forcefully 
described as the 
“fig-leaf to the 
whole sordid business.” The question might have rightly 
been asked at Potsdam whether the uprooting of millions 
of innocent persons under such circumstances of haste 
and revenge could possibly be “orderly and humane.” 

In 1945 the world public was in no mood to extend 
much sympathy to the German people. The revelations 
of mass murders in the extermination ‘camps neutralized 
much of the Christian charity that otherwise would have 
gone out to these fugitive millions. Even the Germans 
admitted a kind of retributive justice in the whole pro- 
cedure. For instance, in the first days, the Allied-appoint- 
ed Oberbiirgermeister of Berlin, Dr. Arthur Werner, told 
the hordes pressing upon the city: “You have been ex- 
periencing only a small part of what the Russians, Czechs, 
Poles and other peoples, as well as anti-fascist Germans, 
have had to suffer for years from Hitler.” The mandatory 
transfer of Germans from place to place was nothing new. 
During the bombings, hundreds of thousands were evac- 
uated to comparatively safe Southern Germany, where they 
remain yet. Hitler made a treaty with Stalin by which 
he got the right to remove ethnic Germans from the 
Baltic states. The files of the Einwandererzentralstelle, or 
Central Immigration Office, now in the custody of the 
7771 Document Center in Berlin, contain three million 
applications for German citizenship, mostly by Volks- 
deutche from Eastern Europe. 

In the Document Center, located in a former telephone 
exchange of Berlin-Zehlendorf, I was shown one case, 
picked up at random from a shelf. It was the application 
of one Ignatz Fix, farmer, born February 15, 1884 at 
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Franzfeld (near Odessa), in the Soviet Union. He de- 
scribes himself and his wife as a hundred-per-cent Ger- 
man, Roman Catholic, and says he served in the Czarist 
army in 1914-1918. He states that he has one son in the 
Wehrmacht and another in the Waffen-SS. His applica- 
tion further states that he left Franzfeld on March 21, 
1944, apparently removed when the Nazis were forced 
out of Odessa about that time. Today Herr Fix and his 
wife are probably somewhere in Germany. His fate is an 
unhappy one but it cannot be denied that he chose to 
throw in his lot with the Reich. And so it was with 
countless other ethnic Germans in Eastern Europe. 

The British and the Americans have long been dis- 
gusted with these transfers but have hesitated formally 
to repudiate the Potsdam agreement. In the depth of 
winter in late 1946 the American Military Government 
abruptly halted the movement of Sudetens into the zone, 
alleging that the overcrowding and shortage of food in 
the zone made it impossible to receive any more Fliicht- 
linge in an “orderly and humane manner,” as provided at 
Potsdam. On August 11 this past year the German news- 
papers reported that the Poles were pressing the British 
to accept three hundred thousand more from Eastern 
Germany, on the grounds that the British had taken only 
1,200,000. The British reply was that they had taken 
1,500,000 according to the agreement and would take no 
more Ostfliichtlinge. There are still several hundred thou- 
sand more Sudetens whom the Czech Government wants 
the Americans to accept, just to “clean up the business.” 
General Lucius Clay is reported to have said: “We'll make 
a clean sweep of it now—we'll take no more at all!” The 
current rate is fifty a week, limited to those whose 
families have preceded them into Germany. The entry of 
Swabians (from Hungary) has been terminated, short of 
the original quota. Apparently the Soviet zone is still 
taking Swabians, as well as Sudetens and Silesians. Some 
of these may later infiltrate into the U.S. and British 
zones across the “green border.” 

If the story of this unprecedented phenomenon has not 
been adequately told here or elsewhere, with such notable 
exceptions as the work of the “Committee Against Mass 
Expulsions,” under the chairmanship of Christopher 
Emmet, perhaps this is because the story is not yet over. 
One cannot help feeling that the inhumanity, stupidity 
and recklessness witnessed in the course of this whole 
operation must mean the final discrediting of the absurd 
nationalism that has brought nothing but unhappiness 
to Europe. This may seem paradoxical in the face of the 
seeming triumph of nationalistic feeling in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland and in the consent lent to it by the other 
Powers, but such forces have a way of seeming at their 
strongest when they are in fact on the verge of collapse. 

It is incredible, in a day when Europe faces starvation, 
to realize that whole farms and factories remain deserted 
or inoperative because of the workings of nationalism. 
The Czechs have reportedly dealt a lethal blow to their 
world-famous glass and porcelain works by expelling 
their most skilled craftsmen. In the group whose “process- 
ing” I witnessed at Domazlice there was one medical 
doctor, one veterinarian, a violin-maker, along with a 


locksmith and several carpenters and machinists. It is not 
unlikely that many Christmas shoppers this year pur- 
chased glassware and crockery produced in Bavaria by 
these craftsmen, who once made the name of Czechoslo- 
vakia famous. And as I stood on the platform at Furth- 
im-Wald awaiting the expellees coming across the Ba- 
varian border I saw a freight train opposite, loaded with 
automobiles. I was informed that these were Czech auto- 
mobiles being sent back from Holland as defective. 

Whether this was correct information or not makes 
no difference. It sufficiently illustrates the senselessness 
of the purely nationalistic approach I had witnessed at 
Domazlice, so dispassionately explained by my _hos- 
pitable Czechoslovak officer. This approach is not only 
senseless but sinister. In Hungary and Yugoslavia espe- 
cially, this same nationalism is being utilized by the 
Communists for the purpose of embarrassing the Western 
Powers. It is true that the Czechs and the Poles have a 
long bill of particulars against the Germans and the 
ethnic Germans formerly in their midst. But there is no 
evidence that they, or the Big Three who sanctioned their 
program, ever considered the obligations they incurred 
to all Europe by the economic maladjustmeats directly 
attributable to these expulsions. Gone are the days when 
nationalism could pursue its own narrow political objec- 
tives and ask that the rest of the world respect them 
unconditionally. If any good was accomplished through 
the migration of these ten million, it may well be in 
provoking Europe to a realization of the final bankruptcy 
of the quondam respectable tenets of nationalism. 


Of ships and books 


and men 
Thomas A. McDonough, C.Ss.R. 








(Father Thomas A. McDonough, C.Ss.R., Secretary of 
the National Conference of the Apostleship of the Sea, 
has visited hundreds of ships along the docks and made 
friends with the men and officers aboard. In presenting 
this picture of the lonely lives of seamen, he hopes that 
readers will respond to supply the reading matter the 
men are so eager to have.) 


“If you want to do something effective, place good 
Catholic books in the hands of merchant seamen on the 
ships.” 

That is straight-from-the-shoulder advice from thou- 
sands of merchant seamen. Talking from out of their own 
experience, sailors certainly know the things that are for 
their own good. Besides, in hitting the note calling for 
books, seamen are not only extending a cordial invitation 
but throwing a concrete challenge well worth our while 
to meet. 

Do seafarers read? The fact is that, among all men 
who work for a living, the most enthusiastic, the most 
appreciative and the most omnivorous of all readers are 
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the men and boys and women who man the world’s cargo 
and passenger ships. Sitting on the hatch, sprawled on 
the deck, lying in the bunk, leaning on the mess table 
after lunch or dinner, seamen are just out of their world, 
hungrily devouring the tale, the story, the essay, poetry 
or the reasoning on the printed page. 

“You don’t read just to get away from the monotony of 
the voyage; you aren’t merely trying to pass the time,” 
explains the boatswain. “You want to keep the old mind 
active. You want to learn, to think and to improve your- 
self, and therefore you turn to a book.” 

In my work as chaplain of a large port, I happen to 
know among thousands and thousands of seamen many a 
quiet, unassuming, philosophically tempered salt who can 
converse with an intelligence and logic, a conviction and 
persuasion on the weightiest subjects that might awe 
and amaze the high-browed university don. You would 
be surprised to know of the fine books they have loved, 
read and re-read. I shall say nothing of the trash that is 
read by a few seamen, because I know that they do not 
read the shabbier products of the printing press through 
choice. They like the finer things of life. Novels, his- 
tories, problem books, maritime trade-union papers, 
almanacs, essays, scientific manuals, mail-order-house 
catalogs, puzzle books, philosophical books, prayer books, 
books on art, nature and travel—everything is grist for 
the seamen’s literary mill. 

Had we the time, story piled upon story would spot- 
light attention on the reading needs of the seamen. Just 
imagine the great thrill of trekking over the waterfront, 
down through the covered sheds, threading your way 
among bales of cotton, stepping over dunnage, dodging 
the racing fork trucks carrying great cases of cargo in 
their two outstretched steel arms, closing your ears to 
the profanity and cursing, noticing only the sunshine and 
the drab environment of the workers, stepping over pools 
of water and wondering, praying, fighting doggedly and 
determinedly toward working with God Almighty on the 
waterfront, and then right up there in the purser’s cabin 
you run into none other than your great and good old 
bosom friend, the Maestro, The Angel of the Schools, 
St. Thomas Aquinas himself. 

It was I who got a jolt meeting that beloved philoso- 
pher and saint right down there at the foot of Poland 
Street. Imagine how St. Thomas gets around! 

The purser, in such good stimulating company, smiled 
at my enthusiasm and explained everything. “You see, 
in my university days back in Chicago I had studied 
scholastic philosophy. It is so satisfying, so sensible. 
When I go to sea, I do not care for novels or detective 
stories. I want something solid. That, padre, is why I 
read St. Thomas.” 

Since that interesting visit a few years ago, I have 
learned that in the visiting of seamen on their vessels in 
port you never know just whom you are going to meet 
next—Plato, St. Paul, Tolstoy, St. Augustine and beloved 
old Glencannon of the Inchcliffe Castle are just samples 
of the personalities that hobnob with seamen through the 
medium of the printed word. 

“Those fellows are hungry,” said Barney one evening, 
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pouring me another cup of his West Coast coffee. “They 
are groping around trying to find the answer. They will 
read anything. Your best bet is intellectual progress; get 
your encyclicals and other teachings out on the ships. I 
sailed for years before I ever knew anything about Leo’s 
Rerum Novarum on the condition of labor. The Commies 
have been loading their stuff on ships for years.” 

Adrian, second mate on a Netherlands ship about to 
shove off from New Orleans for Capetown, Singapore 
and Indian ports on the long way around to Holland, had 
a difficulty of another celor. “Good Catholic books in 
English are hard to get in Holland at this time. I went to 
the right store there but I didn’t know just who the 
authors were. Help me, will you, please? I want to buy 
some books by American Catholic authors giving theology 
in English, explanations of the Church’s teachings as ap- 
plied to present-day social and spiritual problems. I will 
read them. All the officers will borrow and read them at 
sea, and then, after the trip is ended, I will have them 
for my library at home.” 

When Adrian carried his large carton of fifteen of the 
latest Catholic books on his shoulder out to the street-car, 
then over the waterfront and on to the SS. Saporoea, he 
was much happier than some men would be if they were 
carrying home a case of whiskey. 

Youngsters read also. Take, for example, the downy- 
cheeked Tommy making his first trip to sea and enjoying 
it as if he were Christopher 
Columbus discovering the 
world. He dropped in the 
other day for one of those 
fast-flying visits during 
which the seamen exchange 
their great and their small 
intimate confidences with 
the chaplain. Tommy is all 
right; he is safely in the care of a wise and considerate 
old-timer. 

“Yep, all the way from Boston to New Orleans,” he 
spouted with boyish enthusiasm, “I read a dandy book 
that I found on the ship. It was all about some fellow 
‘who got even with God.’ It’s a great book about a cow- 
boy who became a monk. I sure enjoyed it.” 

Isn’t the sea a great place, where a Trappist monk and 
a red-blooded American Catholic boy can sit and talk 
to each other with mutual satisfaction from Boston to 
New Orleans on a tanker? 

“Good going, Tommy boy,” I thought. “There are 
plenty of other good books, and you and your shipmates 
will have many of them, so help us Ponce de Leon, Vasco 
da Gama and Simon, Son of John.” 

Seamen have many fine qualities. In some respects 
they take on aspects of the sea. They are magnanimous 
in spirit. They are fairly well detached from the trappings 
and equipment so many other people deem indispensable. 
If they are restless as the sea, they can be as calm for 
day upon day, just as is the wide expanse of ocean that 
is so close to them. 

I do not think it is either complimentary or accurate 
to say that many seamen become introverts. It is closer 
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to the truth to say that since the sailors spend much of 
their time alone on the great ocean-going vessels, quite a 
large number are strongly disposed to a contemplative 
life. It sounds as if you are saying that there is something 
wrong, or at least queer about a man or number of men 
when you label them “introverts.” I expect that in the 
course of our studies we shall bring out the evidence to 
show clearly that seamen are disposed by their profession 
for contemplation. I use the word “contemplation” in a 
general sense, as applied to what I know of seamen’s 
habits, and reserve the meaning of the word in its 
spiritual sense to record the activity of men who some- 
what resemble the slender radio operator who died a 
short time ago in Shanghai. 

“Al” was not his name. I never knew his name. All I 
knew about him was what a couple of priests told me. 
He stopped in at a Catholic rectory a few years ago to 
talk over the problems of his soul with a priest. Like 
many a seaman, he had seen the world at its best and at 
its worst, and cared nothing for it. Like many a seaman, 
he was an idealist but no cynic. He was never alone in 
his radio shack. Down in his heart he wanted to give all 
that he had to serve a Master who would never fail. But, 
like many another man, his lines were cast out over the 
sea. He used to read and re-read a very simple book 
called True Devotion to Mary. His private prayers, his 
own devotions, are his own sacred secrets. Perhaps one 
day a few of his personal friends will explain to his 
mates why young Al was never alone and never lone- 
some. He has many a counterpart sailing today, men who 
are looking deep down in their souls, peering far out 
over the horizon, and reaching up beyond the stars for 
the help that comes from God alone. 

Down along the world’s waterfronts, or out on the 
limitless sea tonight, when work is done and the meals 
eaten and it’s not yet time for “hitting the sack,” out 
come the sailors’ friends: “Muggsy” John McGraw of 
the Giants, The Country Doctor’s Odyssey, Will Shakes- 
speare, O. Henry himself, Leahy of Notre Dame, My 
Friend Flicka, Karl Adam, Ellery Queen, Bernadette 
Soubirous, Men of Maryknoll, Thomas Walsh introducing 
Teresa of Avila. They are there with the seamen chiefly 
because War Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference not only knew early in the war that 
the most effective thing to do for seamen afloat is to 
provide ships’ libraries with the best of books, but 
actually did something about it. 

“They were the best books I ever saw on any ship,” 
said an old mate to me one day as he helped lift on board 
a box of books. These books provided during the war 
have practically all gone to sea. In all parts of the world, 
from man to man, from ship to ship, they have done 
their unheralded service. Through the ten Catholic Mari- 
time Clubs in the United States, and through Apostleship 
of the Sea Centers in other parts of the world, these and 
many other great books have gone down to the ships. 

Today, while the demand for books among seamen is 
greater than it ever was, the supply of available books is 
pathetically small. Catholic Maritime Clubs in the United 
States are heroically doing their bit. They form the one 


single and only Catholic chain of centers equipped and 
ready to serve the intellectual needs of seamen as well as 
their needs of body and soul. Seamen need Catholic 
books and need them urgently. The clubs give other 
books too, but by no means can they be thought to inter- 
fere with or supplant the excellent service already func- 
tioning for many years among seamen in the distribution 
of fine books through the fifteen outlets of the philan- 
thropic American Merchant Marine Library Association. 
Wherever possible, the Catholic Maritime Clubs lend 
generously their whole-hearted cooperation to the very 
commendable work of AMMLA. The bridges between 
the Church ashore and the men at sea are the Catholic 
Maritime Clubs. In their splendid work they serve sea- 
men who come from all over the United States. It seems 
then that from the Church all over the United States 
there should be interest and help for the Apostolate of the 
Sea in its noble labors for seamen. 

These seamen are pretty much forgotten. Uncon- 
sciously, the merchant seamen, both non-Catholic and 
Catholic, have taught me many things about this much 
discussed world of the working man. 

When books are not to be had, papers and magazines 
are always welcomed by seamen, provided the reading is 
not too old. Stripped to the waist, and with body, hands 
and face touched up with oil and perspiration, a good- 
natured, articulate seaman broke forth with a sudden 
request: “By the way, Father, do you have anything to 
read?” We stood in the midst of a little group just after 
the knock-off for coffee time, and the fellows were slowly 
going back to their work while the longshoremen were 
loading cargo into the holds, some bantering, some good- 
humoredly complaining, some just comfortably silent. 

“T don’t know what I have,” I said. “Let’s see what 
there is in the trunk of my car. You will do me a favor 
if you will take it, because people are always giving us 
things for the ships.” 

When we got to the automobile, parked at a safe-dis- 
tance from traffic and cargo at ship’s side on the wharves, 
I looked dubiously at the remaining carton and then at 
the enthusiastic seafaring man. 

“Do you happen to be of the Catholic Faith?” I asked, 
immediately adding the reason for the blunt inquiry, 
“because the only stuff I have left is that big carton 
which is completely filled with Catholic papers and 
magazines. If you and the gang are not Catholic, I 
wonder if you would enjoy this particular kind of read- 
ing? I don’t want to shove anything over on you; you 
might find these papers rather dry.” 

In utter disgust at such lack of understanding, the 
young lad shook his head from side to side. With a burst 
of laughter, he reached in, took hold of the bulging box, 
threw it up on his shoulder and started walking back to 
the ship, as he shouted back over the uncovered shoulder: 
“Listen, Father, I’m not Catholic myself but we are sail- 
ing tonight and we have absolutely nothing to read. 
Blankety, blank, blank, us guys will read anything!” 

Pamphlets, when we have them, are popular with the 
men also. Men who fought in the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade under the banner of the hammer and sickle now 
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read and pass around interesting pamphlets on phases of 
the Christian life. Not a whole lot is being done, but there 
is some progress. We know what to do. It is merely a 
question of doing enough work, getting in enough 
prayers, and having suflicient helpers. Seamen ask daily 
for something to read. It is sad to relate, however, and 
it breaks our hearts, when, from time to time as requests 
come in, we are forced to answer: “Sorry, fellows, at the 
moment we just do not have a thing to give you.” 

Is it a dream that stack rooms of libraries are sagging 
with duplicates of readable books? Are attics, closets, 
trunks and dark corners imprisoning messengers of the 
truth in the books that lie idle? Is it true what they say 
about some Catholic organizations, that at their meetings 
they solemnly discuss, deliberate and complain: “We do 
not know just what activity we should take up”? They 
have not yet come across my path but I have heard that 
people with money to burn and an itch to burn it in a 
holy cause are always looking around for things to do. 
What an easy and fruitful act for a few of such if they 
would buy a couple of hundred copies of a great 
Catholic book that they have loved and send them off to 
the ships! A year ago I saw in a St. Louis paper that 
some wealthy old lady left a portion of her estate to a 
non-Catholic seamen’s organization up around New York. 
Certainly she would not have thought of the seamen from 
away off in Missouri unless some missionary work had 
been going on to let her know what she might do. 


The Christian 
as politician 


I wonder if publishers might not be able to work out 
some deal in favor of seamen. Individuals with a world. 
wide vision also might toss a few good books each year 
to the forgotten seamen. 

Seamen themselves could do a better job in getting 
good Catholic books on the ships for themselves and their 
companions. This touches on another problem. Some 
seamen say that much of our Catholic writing is abstract, 
complicated and hard to follow. Strange words are used. 
The subjects do not concern the lives of seamen. And 
other faults are found. The answer to this complaint is 
for the seamen to write their own books. Some are busy 
at this already. Conrad, Masefield, Connolly and others 
did well by the pen while at sea. We are encouraging 
every seaman we meet to write. One good way of helping 
the boys to write is to give them books. And from the 
books we give them and the ideas they already have, it 
will not be long before the literature from inside the 
merchant marine will grow. 

Interested readers who have followed us this far in our 
plea for the seamen and who would like to assist in get- 
ting our good Catholic literature out among the world’s 
best salesmen, the seamen, are invited to write their pro- 
posals to the National Conference of the Apostleship of 
the Sea, Office of the Secretary, Box 942, New Orleans 8, 
Louisiana. Right at this moment, one hundred copies of 
Damien the Leper, or Eddie Doherty’s Gall and Honey 
would vanish like a plate of hot cakes and sirup. 


Lord Pakenham, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
is in charge of administration of the British zones in Ger- 
many and Austria, and is a member of the British Cabinet. 

The following is adapted from his ad- 





Lord Pakenham 


dress at the Christian-Albrecht Univer- 
sity, Kiel, Germany, in Sept.,: 1947. 





Most of us who are concerned with politics in any part 
of the world today are in danger of becoming obsessed 
with material problems. That is perfectly natural and 
understandable when we remember that those who have 
placed us in our positions of responsibility are crying 
out everywhere for food and coal and houses and other 
basic necessities of life, of which there is such a desperate 
shortage all over the Eastern hemisphere. 

We should be failing in our duty to our constituents 
if we did not spend most of our days plunged in the 
technical details of these material issues; but, even if we 
are concentrated solely on material results, we have little 
hope of success unless we obtain possession of a spiritual 
clue for which the world is now groping in vain. 

Even the most hard-boiled rationalist will agree that 
there has been a colossal failure in human relations; but 
the rationalist offers no possible indication of how that 
failure can be set right. We Christians know that the 
answer is available to us, even though we fail unceasingly 
to take full advantage of it. Our great desire is to work 
it out among ourselves, but in no exclusive spirit. As 
Christians we desire to share with non-Christians or 
doubters any glimmerings of the truth we may possess. 
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We recognize that many of them possess an instinctive 
sense of Christian values, from which we would do well 
to profit; and that they may well surpass us in the tech- 
nical branches of economics and politics, assistance from 
which is quite indispensable if the basic Christian truths 
are to be effectively applied to the concrete problems 
now confronting the politicians. 

I shall not deal here, except incidentally, with the 
moral difficulties, the special occupational temptations, 
that beset the professional politician. They are very real 
and somewhat peculiar, but I must leave them for another 
occasion. I would simply assert in passing that, apart 
from the churches, there is no single element in the state 
on whose character and moral worth the community is 
quite so dependent. 

My present concern is, first, with the special attitude 
to be expected from Christians in regard to political 
affairs; and, second, with what are sometimes called 
Christian social principles, Christian social doctrine or 
Christian social ideology. 

I shall not say much about the first of these subjects— 
not, indeed, because it is the less important. So far as 
the two can be separated, it may well be regarded as the 
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more fundamental; but it is so deeply an affair of the 
spirit, and my credentials for laying down the law on 
spiritual matters are so painfully limited, that I must 
content myself with these few observations. 

It seems to me that in a Christian’s attitude towards 
politics—whether he be millionaire or miner, professor 
or peasant—the following qualities should be more evi- 
dent than among non-Christians. There should be, at the 
very least, a more urgent sense of public duty and a 
greater sensitiveness to suffering; with, at the same time, 
a clearer recognition of man’s imperfection and of the 
fact that we are all sinners, leading to a skepticism re- 
garding all Utopias which depend upon the perfectibility 
of man. This skepticism carries its own dangers, essen- 
tial though it is to any balanced Christian outlook. And 
it is a delicate balance that the Christian must strike. 
He must keep alive his sense of the supernatural, and 
remember that the whole course of the world’s history is 
the expression of the divine will. On the other hand, he 
must be more active and more ardent than any of his 
fellows to respond to every cry for help and in every 
project for leaving the world a better place than he finds 
it. That to strike such a balance is our duty, no Christian 
doubts. It is commanded by the very words “Thy will 
be done,” conjoined with those immediately following: 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” None of us will 
strike that balance perfectly, but Christians will be at 
least aware of the standard by which we shall be judged 
on the Last Day. 

And now I come to my principal theme—Christian 
social principles. I would prefer to call them Christian 
social standards, because I regard them much more as 
tests which will be applied to any concrete political or 
economic or social steps we may take in the practical 
world than as a textbook program upon which all Chris- 
tians of good will, given a reasonable supply of informa- 
tion, should be able to agree. 

Speaking in no dogmatic spirit, for I am aware that 
many better Christians than myself in various countries 
would argue differently, I am convinced that in this 
connection political issues are of two kinds. In some 
cases—in the denunciation of all forms of tyranny, for 
example—all Christians must clearly stand together. In 
other questions, such as the extent to which national- 
ization should be carried, there is obviously room for 
wide differences of opinion which make possible the 
emergence of more than one political party inspired by 
Christian ideals. What, then, are these Christian social 
standards? They derive initially from three basic affirm- 
ations of the Christian faith in its relation to politics: 

1. God created the world and is all good and all 
powerful. 

2. Each one of us is equally and infinitely dear to 
God, as redeemed by Our Lord and possessed of an 
immortal soul. 

3. The law of spiritual growth through continuity. 
What is the practical application for the politician of 
the first principle—the Fatherhood of God? Obviously 
it involves for the individual a duty to worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, and to bring up his 


children along what he considers good religious lines. 
The Christian in politics, whether as Minister of the 
Government, Member of Parliament or ordinary voter, 
is under an obligation not only of eliminating any form 
of religious persecution but of using his influence, in a 
proper and open manner, to encourage and facilitate the 
practice and teaching of religion. I hope and believe that 
neither in Germany nor in Britain will his duties in this 
regard lead him into violent controversy with his fellow 
citizens. In both countries today, discrimination against 
religion is, I trust, a thing of the past; though I am not 
suggesting that every possible source of difficulty has 
been cleared away. But I should not like to leave this 
part of the subject without paying the warmest tribute 
in my power to those many German Christians, of all 
confessions, who remained steadfast and brave and con- 
tinued to bear witness to the faith, sometimes in the face 
of unmentionable sufferings, while they lay in the grip 
of brutal, anti-Christian tyranny. 

I turn to the Brotherhood of Man, to the principle 
that each one of us is equally and infinitely dear to God, 
and therefore of equal and infinite social importance. 
Let me underline the double phrase—equally and in- 
finitely important. 

This would not be true of most versions of Marxism, 
in which each individual is regarded as being on an 
equal footing but in which no individual is regarded as 
being possessed of an immortal soul; in which each one 
of us is really placed on the same level as an animal or 
an ant; in which, therefore, no ultimate significance at 
all attaches to ony one of us. On such a theory of politics, 
based in its turn on a degraded view of human nature, 
it would be true in the last analysis to say that each one 
of us is treated as being of equal insignificance. 

We Christians do not conceive of ourselves as millions 
of isolated individuals scrambling according to certain 
rules of social justice for the favor of our Father. We see 
ourselves as members of one vast family bound together 
by mystical ties too intimate for human definition. 
Christian social principles, therefore, must not be con- 
ceived primarily or indeed mainly as deciding what each 
one of us is entitled to get, although, of course, the poli- 
tician is especially concerned with seeing that social 
justice is effectively applied as a rule of distribution. 
Christian social principles impose on us a sense of obliga- 
tion to one another based on the complete solidarity of 
all of us, whether we be rich or poor, strong or weak, 
white, red, black or yellow, British or German. 

The introduction of the third principle—the law of 
spiritual growth through continuity—brings in a factor 
which operates, on the whole, in a conservative direction. 
It teaches us that, quite apart from the love which all of 
us should bear towards our fellow men, quite apart from 
our general sense of world solidarity, we human beings 
are constructed in such a way as to require a whole mass 
of lesser groups and communities through which we must 
seek to realize our spiritual perfection. Among such 
groups the nation has, of course, been by far the strongest 
as a political influence in recent times; but Christian 
teaching is clearly and firmly explicit that in every sense 
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—historical, sociological and moral—the family is prior 
to it, and is indeed the primary unit. 

It is a crude but effective test of any sociologist to 
discover what place in his hierarchy of values he accords 
to the human family; and though there is some improve- 
ment in this respect recently, the Christian sociologists 
have for a long time been the only ones who would have 
made an effective showing in the face of such a scrutiny. 

Be that as it may, an outstanding feature of the family 
is its continuity. It runs on from one generation to 
another; and proper emphasis on it corrects any crude 
interpretation of the principle of the equality of man by 
introducing a traditional or stabilizing element. Leave 
out the family, and one soon reaches the conclusion that 
two children who come into this world at the same 
moment should be given exactly the same opportunity in 
life. But to go as far as that, our Conservative friends 
would tell us, denies the right of the good father to make 
somewhat greater provision for his children by thrift and 
self-sacrifice than the shiftless profligate. Somewhere or 
other, therefore, the Christian must strike a balance 
between the egalitarian principle rigidly applied and the 
element of continuity which is contained in the very idea 
of the family. And, indeed, I have taken the family as 
only one of a number of institutions and communities, 
valuable in themselves, which depend on continuity and 
tradition. Precisely where the balance is to be struck must 
be left to one’s own judgment and discretion. It is not, so 
far as I know, laid down for him by any church. If he 
strikes it in one place, he will be a man of the Right, if 
in another, he will be a man of the Left. 

This seems to me the underlying and perfectly healthy 
controversy that is likely to separate Christians in party 
politics in the years ahead. The actual controversies may 
take quite different forms. At the moment, in all coun- 
tries, they tend to center around nationalization. But— 
speaking once again without dogmatism—lI would suggest 
that these controversies over nationalization, though a cur- 
rent solution of them is vital to the life of every country 
concerned, are in the last resort controversies over means 
rather than over ends. In other words, they will either 
resolve themselves into purely technical disputes which 
will be settled eventually by trial and error, or they arise 
because the supporters of the conservative and the sup- 
porters of the progressive principles are not in fact agreed 
as to the form of the society they wish to create. 

With two more observations I will leave this discussion 
of the relationship of Christian principles to the world- 
wide division into parties of the Right and the Left. 

I cannot for the life of me see how any Christian con- 
cept of social justice can be realized ideally without a 
far wider distribution of opportunities and of the good 
things of the world, including property, than we have 
ever yet witnessed. 

Again, the socialist parties of Europe will never, to 
my mind, do themselves full justice until they found 
themselves securely on the ethics of the New Testament 
rather than upon the ethical void which yawns at us from 
the voluminous and—in some ways—most instructive 
works of Karl Marx. Marx was a remarkable man, but 
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not even his greatest admirers could call him an ethical 
teacher; and, without asking those who have found in- 
spiration or guidance in his economic or historical 
writings to forswear themselves, I pray earnestly that 
European socialism will found itself not only in vague 
aspirations but in deliberately worked-out doctrine, on the 
proposition that hatred begets hatred and that love in the 
method is the only way to love in the result. 

How does all this bear on the eternal dispute between 
democracy and other forms of government, whether 
aristocratic or totalitarian? Democracy depends on two 
sets of ideas. The first insists on freedom of worship, 
freedom of speech, freedom from arbitrary arrest, and 
everything that pertains to the rule of law. Here there is 
no doubt that the whole course of Christian witness comes 
down unhesitatingly on the democratic side. Democracy 
consists, in the second place, of the rule of the majority 
as expressed at the polls, which in turn depends on “one 
man, one vote”—on giving the poor man an equal say in 
the government of the country with the rich man, the 
uneducated with the educated, the weak with the strong. 

In this respect I am not sure that I have Christian 
authority for saying that under all circumstances and in 
all ages the democratic method of counting heads is the 
only one that can conceivably enjoy Christian support. 
I do say, however, that in any European circumstances 
we can envisage, it stands alone and unchallenged as the 
one sure method of making certain that the rights of the 
small man are not overridden, and that the government 
of the country gives effect, as far as human government 
can ensure it, to the aspirations and ideals of the people 
as a whole. 

Finally, a few words about international affairs and the 
future relationship of Germany and Britain. German 
thought on politics—and, for that matter, Germany itself 
—can never acquire the European status which we are all 
determined shall come one day until propositions can be 
laid down and accepted in Kiel which would be equally 
acceptable in the universities of Paris and Oxford and 
Cambridge, the universities of Ireland and the other great 
universities of Europe. 

The beginning of all Christian wisdom on international 
affairs is the everlasting reiteration of the supremacy of 
the moral law over all cynical material or selfish con- 
sideration. That does not mean that patriotism is a crime 
—far from it. Every great Christian of whom I have read 
has been a great lover of his own country. But it does 
mean that there exists a way, if we can only find it, of 
transmuting into international shape the ordinary rules 
of decent behavior that we accept as fundamental and 
platitudinous between individuals within a community. 

It does mean also, I believe, when we observe the 
immense difficulties that confront any nation trying to 
carry out these rules in a state of international anarchy, 
that Christians must labor unceasingly, in all their many 
countries, to promote such world organizations—or within 
Europe, such European organizations—as will provide a 
necessary framework of security. 

That is essential if international morality is to grow 
and flourish. 
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Ozanam and Toynbee 
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“The human intellect has had this honor,” Frédéric 
Ozanam told the students who crowded the Sorbonne to 
hear the famous Dante scholar a century ago, “that the 
ruin of the ancient world and the irruption of invading 
hordes have not been able to prevail against it.” All his 
life, short as it was to be, Ozanam was greatly intrigued 
with the phenomenon observed in the above historical 
note—the apparently miraculous survival of man’s intel- 
lect, as the development of civilization shows. “It is 
here,” he said in another connection, “that we must en- 
deavor to grasp the secret bonds by which the ages are 
knitted together.” But it was only by the light of Chris- 
tianity that he might go, as he said, into the moral 
catacombs under the soil of paganism to learn the mean- 
ing of history. 

Ozanam’s plan to write a complete history of mankind 
was interrupted by his death in 1853, at the age of forty. 
But we have a compendious outline of that plan in his 
three valuable, even indispensable, reference works for 
the historian of civilization: his History of Civilization 
in the Fifth Century, Franciscan Poets in the Thirteenth 
Century, and Dante and Philosophy. Besides these books 
several incisive essays remain; one is his “Two Chan- 
cellors of England: Thomas 4 Becket and Bacon,” which 
carefully delineates the diverse effects of the Christian 
and rationalist attitudes as shown in the respective suc- 
cess and failure of the two British statesmen he names. 
And it is on this very basis (of Christian versus rational- 
ist philosophy) that Ozanam’s views on civilization differ 
so sharply from Toynbee’s, as the latter’s are given in 
his current interpretations of history, and it is on this 
basis that Ozanam succeeds and Toynbee fails. 

The greatness of another work he authored has, to be 
sure, over-shadowed Ozanam’s fame as historian. “There 
are few men,” the Rev. Sir John O’Connell said a short 
time ago, “of whom it can be said with such absolute 
truth as of Ozanam, ‘their works do live after them.’ ” 
To Frédéric Ozanam we owe the inspiration, the origin 
and the foundation of a great organization of charity, 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, whose hundreds of 
thousands of members all over the world go on fulfilling 
the two cardinal rules of Ozanam’s order. The first is that 
no form of charity is outside its scope; the second is 
that its relief is to be given to all, irrespective of reli- 
gious distinctions, for the only claim the Society rec- 
ognizes is the need of the poor. 


“Allons aux pauvres”—the cry on the lips of the twenty- 
year-old student at the Sorbonne in 1833 continues to 
echo and re-echo through the age. Ozanam, born in the 
same year as Kierkegaard (and believing with a like 
existentialist fervor that the best part of the Christian’s 
life is in works of love), rallied round his call to living 
Christ’s gospel all the young intellectuals and profes- 
sional men he knew in Paris; and he rallied them as to 
an army to fight for Christianity. 

In a pamphlet written in Lyons two years earlier, 
Ozanam had declared against Saint-Simon’s answer to 
social problems on the grounds that the only real hope 
of civilization is not in socialism or communism but in a 
world-spread practice of charity based on the brother- 
hood of Jesus Christ. That essay, written when its author 
was just eighteen, shows a maturity of insight which 
strikes the keynote of his own charitable organization, 
and is extraordinary in its depth of sympathy and under- 
standing. Appealing to other young men, he diagnosed 
the moral and philosophical ills of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with a skill his Danish “twin” might envy. He 
wrote: 

You have experienced the emptiness of physical sat- 

isfaction and hungered after truth and justice, seek- 

ing them in the schools of philosophy or running 
for them to the modern apostles who have nothing 
to say which can fill the void in your hearts. Behold, 
now, the religion of your fathers offers herself to 
you freely. Do not turn away, for she, too, like your- 
selves is generous and young. She does not grow old 
with the world but, always new, puts herself in the 
forefront of human progress to conduct it to perfec- 
tion. 
Ozanam’s Society was his answer to Saint-Simon; it was 
also the expression of his belief in what Kierkegaard was 
to call a few years later “the contemporaneous Christ.” 
Of the mission of the Church he declared to the young 
men of his day: “Cette oeuvre est a@ vous jeunes gens.” 

Toynbee also calls no less insistently than did Ozanam 
on the Spirit of God in men to save civilization, for his 
realization of its need of salvation is as actual and as 
vehement. The modern historian calls likewise on leaders 
and volunteers to meet the present challenge. 

“Challenge” is, as a matter of fact, one of the key 
words in the Toynbee historical concept, with its plurality 
of self-enclosed cultures running parallel courses. What 
someone has called Toynbee’s “magnificent company of 
masks, images and symbols” ‘revolves about the idea that 
all history illustrates a challenge-response movement. 
Indeed he holds that civilization was set in motion by 
the adversary (or the devil) breaking up frozen perfec- 
tion standards as represented by God’s law. In his Faus- 
tian interpretation of history he suggests that perfection 
is a static matter and that man needs the devil to spur 
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him on. In short, Toynbee sees civilization as progres- 
sively dynamic, in which dynamic each bout of man with 
the devil changes the picture but essentially advances 
civilization. And, more to the point, Toynbee holds that 
religion represents and is represented by degrees in civil- 
ization. 

Here at the outset we find the great difference between 

the two thinkers, a difference that shows itself in the 
overt illogic of the details as worked out by the present- 
day historian in contrast with the logical cogency of the 
earlier writer, the devotee of Dante and his master, St. 
Thomas. One of those details is in Toynbee’s holding at 
once a rationalist concept of man’s self-sufficiency and 
the Christian-derived notion that man’s mere self-depen- 
dence spells his ruin. But more serious, perhaps, even 
than this Alice-in-Wonderland demand on the reader to 
believe two contradictory things at once, is Toynbee’s 
invitation to the ethics of the hive and the herd in his 
presentation of religion as a product of mingling cul- 
tures occurring in man’s progress, the corollary of his 
thesis that society’s leaders “save” their imitating peoples 
en masse—or, by a like mimetic process, destroy them. 
As a great fellow countryman of Toynbee’s implied in 
his famous words to Boswell: “Sir, we know our will is 
free, and there’s an end on’t,” the truth is that a man’s 
character and religion are never really regimented. Oza- 
nam, at least, clearly saw that religion is always a func- 
tion of the individual, not of the community, and that 
man remains morally free, two important facts that 
Toynbee has overridden in his philosophy of history— 
his idea of good and evil forces in man in communal 
strife. 

But Toynbee’s view is not a new one; it antedates not 
only Christian philosophers but Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle, going back as it does to Zoroaster and also to the 
love-versus-strife principle of Empedocles (who found in 
that metaphysical force the one source of movement in 
the universe) ; it appears in another form in Manicheism 
(derived from Zoroastrianism), which pushed the dual- 
ism between good and evil to its utmost, positing man’s 
body as belonging to the Kingdom of Darkness, his soul 
to the Kingdom of Light. The weakness of Toynbee’s 
position is not merely that he places mankind at once 
too high and too low in his historical comparativism, 
which interprets man’s life on this earth as expressing 
only the causes and effects of other events, past and 
future; it is also, and chiefly, that he fails—in the way 
that paganism failed—to see “what is in man” as appears 
in human behavior in man’s day-by-day experience. 
Toynbee’s failure, in fact, lies in the sheer paganism of 
his guiding concept. 

Here, too, as in his remarks on the two British chan- 
cellors, Ozanam seems to be anticipating Toynbee. For 
the French writer notes particularly the imperishable in- 
stinct of paganism in the human heart which he saw in 
the Christian centuries, still always willing to turn back 
to pagan philosophy, pagan law and pagan art. The only 
antidote against paganism for men and nations, he found, 
is in Christianity’s deliberate saving from it what is true, 
rejecting what is false. He saw the church preserving the 
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treasures of ancient literature even as it created new 
letters suitable to the age; but, more than that preserva- 
tion for civilization, the Church (taking its stand on the 
truth that men ought to believe and “weighing their 
deeds with the weights of eternity”) stands forever en- 
lightening the world in more ways than by Nero’s 
torches. The law of irresistible decay, under which pa- 
ganism felt itself lying, actually had brought its world 
to the lowest degradation. The law of progress toward 
excellence is a Christian innovation resulting from Chris- 
tianity’s insistence on perfection. 

Men, as free, are answerable for the centuries of error 
and crime in which years of wandering replace man’s 
advance. Yet even here, as Ozanam suggests in his answer 
to the question of how Christianity entered into letters, 
and letters into Christianity, a latent influence is at work 
which has not been sufficiently considered. Opposed to 
Toynbee’s challenge-response rhythmic courses, Ozanam’s 
working image is that of God’s hand on society which 
still leaves the individual master of his acticns; for, 
never allowing such collapse as Toynbee darkly pictures, 
that hand, waiting until society has come to the point 
where it can be brought back (and Ozanam never doubt- 
ed that the by-path on which the return was made was 
a tortuous and pain-filled one), does lead civilization 
again to the realization of the worth of the command, 
“Be ye perfect!” 

Ozanam’s deep belief was that mankind never errs 
entirely or irremediably. The light burns on somewhere 
which, at the forefront of civilization, is to lead man 
back to his Christian destiny. For instance, when the 
Gospel failed in the East it dawned on the North; and 
when Italy’s schools were shut off by the Lombard inva- 
sions, literary zeal arose in the heart of Ireland’s monas- 
teries. At all times Ozanam found “some luminous center 
where the world might light its torches”; and the father 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul is not least among 
such luminous centers. 


(M. Whitcomb Hess is professor of German at Ohio State 
University.) 


At Palomar 


One will be close beside you as you stare 
That first and awful moment where no eye 
Has been before. He will stand silent there 
Who curves all planes to meet beyond the sky. 
While you are focusing for galaxies 

Beyond the Milky Way, He too will wait 

In patience, having earlier seen these 

And that new universe you contemplate. 


All that your scales projected in that dark 

Is there, orbits obedient to laws 

You stammer over, tracing spark by spark 

His way, who is the Light and Living Cause. 

He is beside you, yearning to see you lift 

Your eyes to Him, the Giver of the gift. 
Sister M. Epwarpine, R.S.M. 
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A view and facts on the East 





CHINA AWAKE 


By Robert Payne. Dodd, Mead. 424p. 
$4. 








NEW CYCLE IN ASIA 


Edited by Harold R. Isaacs. Macmillan. 
210p. $3. 


Robert Payne is a well-educated, widely 
traveled young Englishman who has 
written numerous books on China. His 
latest is the product of five years spent 
there during the fighting against Japan, 
the first year of peace, and the unre- 
lenting civil war. Payne claims to be 
completely impartial and says that he 
is not concerned so much with political 
implications as with “the colors and 
shapes of people and things, the perma- 
nent landscape in which people move 
and have their being.” Despite this he 
admits that “inevitably the political 
struggle is reflected” in his pages. 
Indeed it is—to the utter detriment of 
the Koumintang! Nonetheless, he is 
theoretically concerned with trying to 
show that the Chinese students are the 
hope of China. They and “the best 
among the Chinese want neither the 
Kuomintang nor the Communists in 
power, but a government of talents, 
learning from both.” 

China Awake is written in the form 
of a journal and certainly holds the 
interest of the reader. Its pages con- 
tain Payne’s impressions from two visits 
to Red China, engrossing descriptions 
of Peking, Chungking and Kunming, 
sketches of Chinese landscapes and 
faces, translations of Chinese poetry 
and some of the author’s own; ghost 
stories, adventure tales, political discus- 
sions, and a series of pen portraits of 
leading Chinese personalities. Among 
the latter are pictures of Madame Sun 
Yat-sen, her step-son, Dr. Sun Fo, the 
Red Generals Mao Tse-tung and Chu 
Teh (whose name means “Red Virtue”), 
Dr. Wellington Koo, Marshall Feng 
Yu-hsiang, and others too numerous to 
mention. Most of them come off rather 
well at Payne’s hands. His account of 
Feng proves very revealing in the light 
of that worthy’s prominence in the 
news at this moment. Almost two years 
ago, the old tuchun showed himself to 
be quite critical of his chief, Chiang. 
At that time, the giant Feng is quoted 





as saying “We cannot afford any longer 
to allow fascism to go unchecked.” 
Payne’s sympathy for China’s unfor- 
tunate students and their hard life is 
touching. He is genuinely concerned 
about them and equally genuinely im- 
pressed by them. Some of the book’s 
best passages have to do with aspects 
of their struggles. These students may 
well prove to be the answer to China’s 
future, but to the Westerner they seem 
strongly radical. When he quotes the 
late Wen Yi-tuo, whom he believes “to 
be the greatest poet and scholar in 
China,” as follows you will see upon 
what this fear is based: 
. .. we want no more missionaries, 
no more foreign assistance, no 
more Christian charity—if we con- 
tinue to have these things, we shall 
lose our self-reliance completely. 
There is only one thing from 
abroad that is necessary to China 
—modern science. Give us this, and 
then forget us completely, and let 
us work it out for ourselves. 
The book’s force loses additional 
strength when the reader discovers 
Payne’s materialism, his lack of even 
a passing acquaintanceship with the 
philosophy of history, and his statement 
that we must have an_ international 
government “at once.” 





New Cycle in Asia presents a care- 
fully selected collection of outstanding 
documents on major international de- 
velopments in the Far East, 1943-47. It 
derives its title from the fact that the 
end of the Pacific War of 1941-45 
opened a new cycle in Far Eastern his- 
tory. Gone is the might of Japan, tem- 
porary arbiter of so much of the Pacific 
and self-styled champion of “Asia for 
the Asiatics.” Gone, too, are the old 
empires of Britain, France and the 
Netherlands. In their place have ap- 
peared India, Pakistan and the repub- 
lics of Burma, Indonesia and Viet Nam. 
China has thrown off the shackles of 
the hated “unequal treaties,” but finds 
herself immersed in a sanguinary con- 
tinuation of her exhausting civil war 
and also subject to the ultimate course 
of the Russo-American duel for power 
in the Far East. The new giants of 
Pacific Asia are the U.S.A. and the 
USSR. The former has become, by 


virtue of its great military triumphs 
over Japan and the weakened position 
of Great Britain as an imperial power 
in this region, the leading military force 
in the whole Pacific basin; while the 
latter has reappeared upon the Far 
Eastern scene to take up where she left 
off a little more than forty years ago. 
Russia is indeed the only other major 
Power in the Pacific. 

By reason of these developments, 
then, we are on the threshold of “the 
new cycle in Asia.” This volume pre- 
sents a record of part of the documen- 
tary evidence marking the cataclysmic 
transition now taking place. Mr. Isaacs 
offers the interested reader and the stu- 
dent of international affairs in the Far 
East a selection of important treaties, 
declarations of policy, reports and 
agreements. Together they constitute at 
once a record of much that has ended 
perhaps forever and much that is only 
commencing. The documents are sup- 
plemented with adequate notes supplied 
by Mr. Isaacs, a foreign correspondent 
recently returned from several years in 
the Orient and author of the hard- 
hitting No Peace for Asia. There is also 
a good, brief introduction which serves 
to set the stage for the documents 
which follow. 

The editor has seen fit to divide his 
work into ten sections. These are all 
prefaced by a short explanation and in- 
clude: The Defeat of Japan; the 
Powers and China; United States Medi- 
ation in China; the U.S., the USSR, and 
Korea; the United States and the 
Philippines; Great Britain and India; 
Great Britain and Burma; France and 
Indochina; the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia; and the United Nations and 
Trusteeship. 

This volume is marked by an attitude 
of complete objectivity, and is a most 
worthwhile reference book which all 
students of the subject will be happy 
to possess. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 


Personal, not society’s, problem 





EAGLE AT MY EYES 


By Norman Katkov. Doubleday. 252 p. 
$2.75. 


From indications as close to hand as 
the jacket-blurb, this is intended as a 
controversial novel, with clouds of 
readers, enthusiastic or hostile, fervently 
desired. It deals with a knotty problem, 
intermarriage between Jews and Chris- 
tians, but the discussion slides off 
the religious plane on which it should 
properly rest and falls into the stew of 
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KENEDY 
PUBLICATIONS 


At all Catholic Bookstores 


BEHOLD THIS HEART 
By Rev. H. J. Heagney 


This is the magnificent stcry of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. All her life 
Margaret’s actions encountered hostile opposition until she met the friend, 
Claude de la Colombiere, appointed by God to help spread her message 
throughout the world. The authentic records of the Jesuit and Visitation orders 
are fashioned into an exciting narrative that the reader will find hard to lay 


aside. $3.50 


LIGHT AMID SHADOWS = —Spiritual reading for Sisters 
By Rev. William Regnat, 0.S.B. 


From the point of view of one who ardently wishes to encourage spiritual 
reading, the author has written with knowledge and understanding gained 
from many years as Spiritual Director, about the beginner’s problems, and 
the way to Spiritual perfection with high optimism and gentle humor. $2.75 


ANY SAINT TO ANY NUN 
An Anthology 


This is a collection of stimulating letters written by various Saints to Nuns. 
The selection covers a wide range, including such titles as “Criticizing the 
Community,” “Choosing a Name” and “Tremendous Trifles,” and many others 
rich in piety, wisdom and humor. It is the kind of a book you read with 
pleasure and decide to give to all your friends. Any Nun—or any aspirant to 
the Convent—would be glad to get it. $2.50 


THE STORY OF A FAMILY 
By Rev. Stephan Piat, O.F.M. 


This work, simultaneously brought out in Europe and the United States, in- 
cludes much hitherto unpublished material on the Little Flower of Lisieux. 
It traces the wonder of grace working in a soul and if you would see the 
Divine Plan working itself out to fulfillment, then this is the book for you. 
$3.50 


—Mariology 


—A biographical novel 


—Saintly correspondence 


—First rate biography 


OUR BLESSED MOTHER 

By Revs. E. Leen, C.S.Sp. and J. Kearney, C.S.Sp. 
Fathers Leen and Kearney were collaborating on this work before they died. 
After their deaths, an editor was appointed to prepare the unfinished manu- 
script for publication. The Blessed Mother was the favorite subject of both 
these great spiritual writers so that all that needs be said is that the book is 
stamped with their genius and will rank as a standard work on the subject. 


$3.50 
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social prejudices. Mr. Katkov’s Joe 
Goodman will hardly be accepted 
unanimously as a representative Jew, 
and a true Christian in the book is im- 
possible to find. The author’s attempt 
to strike a balance by having Joe 
inveigh against intolerant Christians 
and sneer at traditional Jews results 
in an equilibrium of revulsion which 
will not satisfy sober observation and 
mature thought. The essential defect in 
this heated novel is that Joe is not a 
symbol of an unjustly persecuted people 
but merely a morally displaced person. 

Joe, a young newspaperman in St, 
Paul, Minnesota, awakens one day 
after seven years of marriage to face 
the choice of fraternizing with the de- 
spised friends of his Protestant wife or 
of losing her forever. Mary has left him 
with an ultimatum to appear at a 
charity bazaar, and Joe wanders about 
their cabin recalling the history of his 
turbulent grand passion. He had at- 
tempted to compromise with his fanati- 
cally anti-Christian family and his own 
experience by carrying on a clandestine 
affair with Mary, but his abject emo- 
tional dependence on her forced him to 
take the final step. Now, disowned by 
his family and patronized by the enemy 
camp, he sets out for the bazaar and 
the first gun in his veiled warfare 
against his wife’s friends. 

His chief character is the flaw in Mr. 
Katkov’s exposition. Joe is positive in 
his hatreds and negative in his loyal- 
ties; having largely discarded his own 
religion, he resents others for keeping 
theirs. Hard-bitten without being ma- 
ture, he is insulted and_ insulting. 
His devotion to Mary is consummate 
and his opinion of women in general 
obscene. The victim of racial discrimi- 
nation, he is willing to commit abortion 
rather than produce a mixed strain. 
Out of focus himself, Joe is not a 
trustworthy champion of mutual under- 
standing. He is not society’s problem, 
as the author would have us believe; 
Joe is Joe’s problem, and an unappetiz- 
ing one at that. 

Mr. Katkov writes frankly, as the 
saying goes. That is, he uses profanity 
with studied casualness and frequently 
repeats offensive words with the dog- 
gedness of a corrupt schoolboy who has 
just picked them up. The threading of 
the snippets of story into a flashback 
pattern is contrived, and the obligatory 
scene, in which a bigoted Christian 
vaunts his superiority over the Jew by 
playing dirty handball, is mock heroic. 
It is difficult to believe that either Jews 
or Christians will be edified or enlight- 
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ened by this work. Mr. Katkov has left 
a deplorable situation much as he 
found it, if not a bit worse. 

Tuomas J. FirzmMorris 


The curse of bigness 





DECENTRALIZE FOR LIBERTY 
By Thomas Hewes. Dutton. 238p. $3 


Prominent Americans who have praised 
this book include James Truslow 
Adams, Lecomte du Nouy and Senator 
Millard Tydings. The first-named, 
whose writings recognize with evident 
reluctance the victory of Hamiltonian- 
ism over the ideals of Jefferson in 
American history, probably welcomed 
Mr. Hewes’ book as a vigorous call for 
a return to the “Americanism” of the 
agrarian democrat. 

Mr. Hewes advances a long step be- 
yond such recent authors as Hayek 
(Road to Serfdom) and Johnson (Or 
Forfeit Freedom), who likewise recog- 
nize two streams of social thought to- 
day—the “free” stream, anxious for lib- 
erty in the search for security; and 
the “slave” stream, frank collectivists 
and embattled government planners. 
The writer of Decentralize for Liberty 
not only recognizes the problem and 
offers a general program to solve it, but 
implements that program with specific 
suggestions. At such variance with the 
ordinary course of socio-economic and 
political life today are Mr. Hewes’ 
proposals, and so obviously faced by 
almost impregnable obstacles, that the 
casual reader may conclude that he has 
read a dream. Acquaintance with the 
writer’s life as lawyer and government 
official for thirty-five years, study of his 
practical analysis both of the problem 
we face and the difficulties to be en- 
countered in meeting it, and perusal of 
his own attempts to practice what he 
preaches, all thoreughly invalidate that 
conclusion. 

Modern inability to match social with 
technological progress, to subordinate 
rather than deify the machine and the 
production belt, has left most men de- 
prived of economic independence and 
enmeshed in the complexities of a ma- 
chine age. Economic concentration, big 
cities, dependence on money wages, 
cyclic mass unemployment, liquidation 
of small business, labor and agricul- 
ture, and absentee ownership have com- 
bined to damage our resources, restrict 
economic ownership and management, 
and swell governmental controls. This 
destruction of economic democracy is 
un-American, ruinous to the fundamen- 
tal liberties we have always fought to 





enjoy. Only a responsible return to 
economic freedom and initiative can 
save us. And in a world where individ- 
uals live perforce more and more pas- 
sively, only a public policy of decentral- 
ization aiding individual effort can 
achieve that return. 

Any decentralization must start with 
the individual. Protected by law, he 
must exploit his liberty to buy, to sell, 
to work without undue hindrance. Big 
government, big business, big unions 
must be prevented from restricting that 
liberty. Actually Mr. Hewes calls for a 
Christian individualism in free enter- 
prise. He wants decentralization to ad- 
vance on all fronts—moral, physical, 
economic and political, The moral 
phase is “everybody’s job”—to render 
himself less dependent on the economic 
colossus. Physical decentralization must 
change a national demography which 
locates over fifty per cent of the popu- 
lation and seventy per cent of the man- 
ufacturing capacity in less than eight 
per cent of the nation’s counties. 

Political decentralization requires a 
complete overhauling of Federal stat- 
utes and agencies. Two and a half mil- 
lion government officials are too heavy 
(and unnecessary) an economic load. 
We need a Bill of Economic Rights, to 
be safeguarded by an Economic De- 
partment and Court. 

Economic decentralization must re- 
store the free market, minimum taxes 
and subsidies; must change American 
trade from exchange for money to 
goods, should restore the gold standard, 
quicken bankruptcy procedures, and 
for a while prohibit immigration. 

The book is a clarion call for vital 
individual liberty, for the return of the 
“American way”: self-owned homes and 
business, wholesome families, growth of 
villages and a check on “megalopoloi,” 
assertion of local government and cur- 
tailment of Federal power. Mr. Hewes 
even supplies an emblem for his “free 
state”’—a purposive man astride a mo- 
saic platform of cooperation. 

The author’s general plan of decen- 
tralization on all fronts must command 
approval. Vital economic personalism, 
public enforcement of freedom by an 
Economic Court and Department may 
well coincide with the Industry Coun- 
cil of the papal encyclicals. So does 
Mr. Hewes’ suggestion that we have a 
third house of Congress, a consultative 
body without vote, representing all the 
socio-economic elements of the nation. 

On the other hand, it is hard to agree 
with another invitation to “free enter- 
prise,” which has failed so ingloriously. 
It seems futile today, when the world 
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OF THE CROSS 
John A. Kane 


A compassionate study of the 
sufferings of Christ, the Man of 
Sorrows. Conformity to the 
Crucified, says Father Kane, 
must be the supreme passion of 
our own lives. The Christian 
philosophy, as Msgr. Hugh T. 
Henry points out in a brilliant 
foreword, is the only one en- 
abling men to transmute pain 
into joy. 
A Selection of the 
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TALES FROM 
IRELAND 


Retold by GERARD MURPHY 








Ireland is the last country of the 
Western World where folk tales still 
live on the lips of the people. Here is a 
new collection of these stories that will 
exert a triple appeal. They are folk and 
wonder tales told with the clear magic 
and ease that children demand, the nar- 
rative firmness and wit that hold the 
adult, and the authenticity that attracts 
the scholar. 


Nor is the appeal of these tales 
limited to the children of the Gael. Like 
all good stories these know no national 
boundaries. 


Iliustrated by Seamus MacNeill 


At your bookstore 2.50 


DESMOND AND STAPLETON 


Seven Seneca Street 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 








so depends on America, to ban immi- 
grants from our shores, to insist on 
quid pro quo trading. An all-out war 
on bigness, and even vertical monop- 
olies, seems doomed to failure today. 
Far better to control them in the au- 
tonomous groups sponsored by the In- 
dustry Council Plan. Mr. Hewes’ de- 
sire to curb labor unions is understand- 
able in view of his over-all program. 
But his statement on labor’s demands 
(p. 92) is one-sided. 

The author deserves praise for con- 
structing a well-thought-out plan. The 
book deserves the study of all inter- 
ested in keeping the American free. 

JosepH B. ScHUYLER 





SO DEAR TO MY HEART 


By Sterling North. Doubleday. 255p. 
$2.75. 


Jerry Kincaid had a little lamb who 
followed him around, as seems to be 
the habit of little story-book lambs. 
Jerry also had his Granny, who had the 
Lord God Almighty always on her side. 
Then there was old Hiram, the black- 
smith, who took sides with Jerry and 
his lamb against Granny and the Lord 
God Almighty. Together they make up 
a story that will be dear to your heart, 
filled as it is with the haunting charm 
of old-fashioned things too long for- 
gotten. 

Jerry’s lamb, “Danny,” was jet black. 
This, together with his suspected Tarle- 
ton paternity, was a sure sign of the 
devil’s work, of which Granny Kincaid 
would have no part. At the first sign of 
mischief from “Danny,” Granny cries: 

“Black scalawag. I’ll tan yore hide 
next chance I git.” 

“Aw Granny, he’s just a poor brute- 
beast,” Jerry pleaded. “He don’t know 
he’s wicked.” 

“Run fetch mint from the spring- 
house, Jerry.” 

“Whatcha want mint for, Granny?” 

“Mint sauce, that’s what for.” 

“Whatcha fixin’ to roast, Granny?” 

“Spring lamb, that’s what I’m fixin’ 
to roast.” 

“No,” Jerry said fiercely. “You ain’t 
ever agoin’ to lay a hand on Danny.” 

It will be very much worth your while 
to go on from there to find out who 
wins, Granny, Jerry or the Lord God 
Almighty. The answer is in reading 
which is as wholesome as Jerry’s love 
for the lamb, as buoyant and sprightly 
as the lamb himself, and as tartly hu- 
morous as Granny and old Hiram, her 
friendly enemy. 

Granny Kincaid is a treasure, torn 
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between her love for her son’s orphaned 
child, Jerry, her misguided “feud” 
with Jerry’s mother’s family, the Tarle- 
tons, and her effort to reconcile all be- 
fore the Lord God Almighty with whom 
she is on extremely amiable and inti- 
mate terms. Indeed, the most delightful 
feature of the book is the candid man- 
ner in which Granny talks to and about 
the Lord God Almighty, interpreting 
His will to her own complete satisfac- 
tion, and quoting Scripture shamelessly 
either for or against her purpose. 

Besides the story of ten-year-old 
Jerry and his lamb there is the story of 
his parents, woven into the narrative 
thread as skilfully as Granny, weaving 
at her loom, answers Jerry’s wistful 
questions about his “mam” and “pap” 
by making up poems and songs about 
them and working them into the pattern 
of her counterpanes. 

There seems to be need for just one 
warming: you may never be able to eat 
another lamb-chop after you read this 
book. But if I were you I would 
certainly take the risk, and read it. 

FortTuNATA CALARI 





RACE AND NATIONALITY AS 
FACTORS IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By Henry Pratt Fairchild. The Ronald 
Press. 216p. $3. 


Dr. Fairchild weighs many current 
ideas about race and nationality—cur- 
rent not only among “racists” but 
among those who are striving to combat 
racism—and finds them wanting. In 
fact, he seems more concerned to clarify 
the thinking of those who want to abate 
social tensions than to rebut the advo- 
cates of white supremacy. This is all to 
the good, for it is a pity to spoil a good 
cause by weak argumentation. The fal- 
lacies, it would appear, have not been 
all on the side of the racists. 

There is great concern in this book 
with the practical and possible, and a 
good deal of commensense thinking— 
where, for instance, the author distin- 
guishes antipathy, which is more or less 
natural, and need have no grievous so- 
cial effect, from prejudice and discrimi- 
natory practices. 

Dr. Fairchild has not too much faith 
in legislation; though he does not dis- 
tinguish clearly enough between legis- 
lation aimed at abating prejudice— 
which is not at all the primary func- 
tion of legislation—and a law like New 
York’s FEPC, which aims at forbidding 
certain practices which work unjust 
hardship on minority groups. The fact 
that people still continue to steal and 
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to murder is not an argument for abol- 
ishing the prison or the gallows. 

A serious defect in the book is its 
approach to religion. Dr. Fairchild ap- 
pears to regard the differences and ten- 
sions between religious groups as an 
argument for abolishing creeds and 
dogmas. True, he finds the ultimate 
cure of race and national tensions in 
religion—but, 

not the formal, institutionalized re- 

ligion that bristles with dogmas, 

creeds, doctrines and theological 
postulates, but the fundamental, 
all-embracing religion based on 
that world brotherhood and love of 
humanity that is professed and pro- 
claimed by many of the great re- 
ligions of today and practiced by 
none. 
It is surprising that one who is so criti- 
cal of the sloppy thinking and speak- 
ing of others should call that a re- 
ligion; and that he should not see that 
our social troubles occur because pro- 
fessing believers do not live up to their 
“dogmas, creeds, doctrines and theo- 
logical postulates.” If all Catholics 
lived up to their creeds and dogmas, 
the Catholic Interracial Councils could 
fold up. CHarLes KEENAN 





RED WINE FIRST 





By Nedra Tyre. Simon and Shuster. 
208p. $2.75 


This is no book for the reader of fairy 
tales, for its realism is painful; it is 
not for the squeamish, since its char- 
acters sometimes speak in terms brutal 
and blasphemous; it is not for anyone 
who can grant himself a negative reply 
to the question: “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” It is a good book for those 
who can take it. 

Nedra Tyre has written twenty-six 
short pieces based on the information 
given to a social worker by persons 
applying for public assistance. That 
sounds flat enough, but anyone with 
experience in case studies owes it to 
himself to observe her technique. With 
no preliminary remarks, no setting of 
the scene, each person plunges into his 
recital and emerges a few pages later 
an unforgettable character. There is 
Annie in the story, “I Had to Jack My- 
self Up,” giving herself a fight talk 
after her interview and coming around 
to the magnificent conclusion, “. . . and 
maybe the Lord put it on you to be a 
charity, instid of some weak soul that 
couldn’t a stood it as good.” But Annie’s 
spiritual outlook is a far cry from the 
bitterness of the man who says, “. . . the 
humiliatin’ questions they ast and ast, 


the way you all pound and pound at 
us. But there wasn’t no pride left in 
me then and ain’t none of it come back 
in all these years. I’m still a tall man, 
six foot two, but my soul has just shriv- 
eled up.” Another man tells the story 
of a lynching, the most horrible ac- 
count I have ever read, and its horror 
lies less in vividness of detail than in 
his matter-of-fact self-righteousness. At 
the opposite extreme is the old man 
who, having stopped on the verge of 
suicide, rebuilds his life in physical 
poverty and philosophical riches until 
he is able to say: “Young lady, don’t 
let the rareness of the sight stun you. 
But you’re looking at a contented man.” 

Bitterness is in these lives, and so is 
starvation, physical and spiritual; but 
there is sweetness, too, and humor. 
Above all there is a human quality that 
is as indescribable as humanity itself. 
The book’s value on literary grounds 
lies in the “art that conceals art”; on 
the psychological plane it provides 
clear insights into reactions to misfor- 
tune and desperation; from a Christian 
viewpoint it sharpens the vision of any- 
one who would try earnestly to love 
and pray for his brethren in Christ. 
Pictures as stark and compelling as 
these penetrate the blur of remoteness 
and anonymity; they check the disposi- 
tion to judge and fan the feeble flame 
that is our charity. And so I repeat— 
this is a good book. 

Mary Stack McNirF 





WASHINGTON CAVALCADE 





By Charles Hurd. Dutton. 320p. $4.50 


This is the second volume in the So- 
ciety in America Series, the first being 
Cleveland Amory’s The Proper Bos- 
tonians. These independent volumes are 
devoted to the important cities and sec- 
tions of this country. 

Mr. Hurd is, regretfully, not a native 
Washingtonian. The voteless city on the 
Potomac impresses him, after nearly 
fifteen years with the New York Times 
Washington Bureau, as another Paris 
with a Middle Western outlook or, what 
is worse, as having acquired importance 
only as the mirror in which are re- 
flected the people of the United States. 

Now it is well for the local yeomanry 
to become acquainted with an outsider’s 
reactions. Maybe we are all a bit Paris- 
ian; but I have never observed this 
viewpoint, except among Parisians. It 
is perhaps true that our beautiful neo- 
Greek city is a glamorous reflection of 
Dubuque or Oshkosh; but I insist upon 
regarding people born farther west than 








JUST PUBLISHED 


A RETREAT WITH 
ST. THERESE 
By Pere Liagre, C.S.Sp. 


“Pere Liagre uses the words of 
Therese herself to put before his 
readers some thoughts upon the 
usual subjects spoken of during a 
Retreat, such as humility, con- 
fidence, patience and prayer. With 
the Saint as his guide he sets down 
in their true simplicity the things 
fundamental to the spirtual life, and 
this in a manner that the general 
reader will immediately appreciate. 
The author allows the Little Flower 
to dictate to him on every page, her 
words forming the basis of each 
conference. Therese believed that 
every Christian soul could be deeply 
sanctified if the true path to heaven 
were taken, and she proved conclu- 
sively by her own encouraging ex- 
ample that the path—so simple and 
direct is it—may be found by any- 
one.” — The Clergy Review. 

Cloth $1.50 

Paper  .80 


TWELVE AND AFTER 


A Book of Teacher’s Material for the 
Religious Instruction of Older Children 


By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 


An encyclopedic amount of in- 
formation for the teacher of re- 
ligious knowledge. It covers a two- 
year course; the first year deals 
with Our Lord, His Coming, and 
His Teaching; the second year 
teaches the Church and its Life. 


$1.50 


MY MASS 
By J. Putz, S.J. 


“Written to show all students of 
the Mass the personal part they 
should play in offering the Holy 
Sacrifice. The volume should prove 
a valuable handbook for the use of 
teachers of the elementary grades 
and a satisfactory text for study 
clubs. Part II outlines one of the 
best psychological approaches to the 
teaching of Holy Mass with which 
we are familiar.” 

—Journal of Religious Instruction. 


Cloth $2.50 
Paper 1.50 





At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


Catholic Publishers and Booksellers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Rockville, Md., as outlanders. In a 
very limited sense, mutatis mutandis, 
voteless Washington is a mirror for the 
country at large; but I am inclined to 
believe that our genial although voteless 
city has a distinctive life all its own. 
It is conservative, hespitable, easy- 
going, more Southern than Northern, 
not unduly disturbed by the wretched 
local government in which it has no 
veice, by the advent and departure of 
foreign missions looking fer hand-outs, 
or by the frenzied influx and exodus of 
politicians, government workers, stu- 
dent tourists and valiant groups of 
high-pressure dowagers representing 
one-werld societies. 

I strongly suspect that Mr. Hurd is 
more at home on the Hill or in the 
glittering embassies than in Petworth 
or Foggy Bottom. But he has boned up 
very well on the origin and burgeoning 
of the world’s key city from the days of 
George Washington and L’Enfant right 
up to the present. There are interesting 
accounts of the impact of various wars 
upon the voteless Capitol city. Aside 
from these diversions, voteless Washing- 
tonians had the privilege of gossiping 
about Dolly Madison, the romances of 
Cleveland and Wilson, the late Evalyn 
Walsh McLean, the Longworth-Gann 
feud, the New Deal, and the return to 
folksy normalcy under the Trumans. 

This attractive volume is an enter- 
taining introduction to what Mr. Hurd 
has so aptly described as a “big small 
town.” Joun J. O'Connor 





THE NOTEBOOKS OF HENRY 
JAMES 





Edited by F. O. Matthiessen and Ken- 
neth B. Murdock. Oxford University 
Press. 415p. $6 


James kept his notebooks over a period 
extending from 1878 to 1911; they are 
now printed and edited for the first 
time. The volume under review con- 
tains, in addition to these notebooks, 
James’ notes and “scenarios” for the 
“K. B. Case,” “Mr. Max,” The Sense 
of the Past, and The Ambassadors. 
There is a valuable “Chronological List 
of James’ Chief Publications in Book 
Form.” An index facilitates the use of 
the book. 

The notebook entries are of interest 
in revealing how James worked his 
données into form. Some of his ideas 
for fiction (the germinal idea of Wash- 
ington Square, for instance) he de- 
rived from a dinner conversation—he 
sketched the outline of the action, and 
laid the idea aside to develop further 
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in his mind. One notes that situation is 
ever his primary interest—situation and 
the characters whose personalities fig- 
ure in or constitute the situation. Sub- 
sequent reflection upon the original 
donnée often led him to modify the 
material. The Wings of the Dove, as 
the introduction points out, underwent 
an “imaginative transformation” (see 
pages xv-xvi). 

It is fortunate that the notebooks have 
survived and that they have fallen inte 
hands so capable of editing them well. 
James is the most subtle of our fiction 
writers and affords for the student of 
fiction rewarding study. Often one has 
the idea of the story at various stages: 
in the germinal donnée, in subsequent 
stages of alteration, in the finished 
novel and in various of the prefaces he 
composed for the New York edition. 
The editors have added, in italic type, 
comments upon the relation of the 
notes to James’ short stories and novels. 
One can only regret that the commen- 
tary is as brief as it is. 

Of curious interest are the successive 
lists of names (places and persons) 
which recur frequently. There are 
often, in parentheses, various spellings 
ef these names, which indicate the 
value James set upon them. Often they 
screen through into his ‘fiction, but 
more often are simply drepped. They 
give evidence of that delicate and pains- 
taking devotion to perfection charac- 
teristic of the artist. CHARLES DUFFY 


The Word 








IN THE TIGHT DRAMATIC ECON- 
omy of the liturgical year, the life of 
Our Lord is contracted to skeletal out- 
line. With Christmas still a green 
memory, therefore, and the New Year 
scarcely out of swaddling clothes, we 
find Septuagesima Sunday upon us. 
Christmas is a feast of sweetness, of 
childhood, of consolation; the Circum- 
cision and the conferring of the Sacred 
Name on Our Lord is a day of joy; 
Epiphany is the happy anniversary of 
our reception into the Kingdom. But 
Septuagesima and the season it inaugu- 
rates are a reminder to us of the 
harsher realities of the faith. For the 
ultimate climax of Bethlehem is Cal- 
vary; it was on Calvary that the name 
“Jesus,” the Saviour, was translated 
into blood and sweat and salvation; the 
Child visited by a few wondering Magi 
on Epiphany is revealed to the ages in 
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full stature on Calvary, being lifted up 
that He might draw all men to Himself. 
Calvary is the termination of the liturgi- 
cal cycle ushered in by Septuagesima. 
In order that we may approach that 
holy hill with proper reverence and 
appreciation, the Church calls on us 
to go through a long period of prepara- 
tion, of spiritual “training,” so te speak, 
a figure which Paul employs in the Sep- 
tuagesima epistle. 

In ancient days, periodic athletic 
contests engaged the minds and muscles 
of the competitive young. Such were the 
Olympian and Isthmian games, and to 
achieve victory in these was a motive 
which nerved the athletes of the time 
to endure a “training” regimen of cruel 
austerity. Epictetus and the unathletic 
Horace have left us famous descriptions 
of the sufferings, sweatings, shiverings 
and general self-repression which the 
contenders underwent to condition 
themselves for these games. The Isth- 
mian games were held at Corinth, and 
Paul, writing to the Corinthians in the 
section which is read in the Septua- 
gesima Mass, draws his sinewy imagery 
from that familiar fact. 

“Do you not know,” he asks, “that 
those who run in a race, all indeed 
run, but one receives the prize? So run 
as to obtain it. And everyone in a con- 
test abstains from all things—and they 
indeed to receive a perishable crown, 
but we an imperishable.” The reasoning 
is perfectly clear. An athlete is more 
zealous for the applause of the multi- 
tude than we are for the approval 
of God; he hammers his body into hard- 
ness, through brutal training, to win a 
garland that wilts within the day, while 
we begrudge, when we cannot evade, 
those sacrifices which could bring us 
unwithering beatitude. 

There is no safe, easy short cut to 
heaven; it is a contest, a battle—not a 
pointless feverishness but a purposive, 
determined drive. “I, therefore,” says 
Paul, “so run as not without a purpose; 
I fight as not beating the air; 
but I chastise my body and bring it 
into subjection, lest perhaps after 
preaching to others I myself should be 
rejected.” So often we miss the multitu- 
dinous opportunities which life provides 
us for mortification and self-discipline. 
We suffer—a headache, a slight, an in- 
sult—but instead of sanctifying our 
pain by proper motive, we rebel against 
it, waste our spiritual substance in 
fruitless wailing: we run, but “without 
a purpose.” So often the difficulties of 
life buffet us and we lash back blindly 
at what we stupidly call chance, luck, 
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or fate: we fight, indeed, but “as beat- 
ing the air.” 

In the concluding paragraph of the 
section, Paul recalls the spiritual 
glories of the chosen people. Yet, 
despite the divine munificence, they 
turned from God—‘“with most of them 
God was not well pleased.” What of 
you individually? What use have you 
made of the largess God has showered 
on you? Have you a Pauline virility of 
spirit er is your spiritual life “without 
a purpose,” a matter of “beating the 
air’? Is God well pleased with you? 
These are some of the questions which 
Septuagesima poses to us as it opens a 
period of penance and preparation dur- 
ing which we should re-appraise and, 
if necessary, reorganize our spiritual 
lives. Wituiam A. Donacay, S.J. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE SIERRA 
Madre. Since filial devotion is an al- 
ways laudable trait, it is pleasant to 
record that John Huston, as scenarist 
for a picture he also directed, has given 
a practical demonstration of it by writ- 
ing a thumping good part for his father. 
Walter Huston has reciprocated by 
playing with great resourcefulness and 
evident relish a philosophical, half-mad 
prospector who knows from long ex- 
perience the hazards and heartbreaks 
of man’s search for gold, but still leaps 
at a chance to try once more. Two 
down-at-the-heel Americans (Humphrey 
Bogart and Tim Holt) provide the 
brawn and the cash (a lottery premium 
and some back salary beaten out of a 
welching employer) and the three set 
off for the untraveled regions of the 
Sierra Madres. There they find gold in 
abundance but, as is predictable from 
the beginning, no good comes of it. 
The unprotected wealth begets mutual 
suspicions which are magnified into the 
impulse to murder by loneliness and the 
inadequacy of civilized laws in the wil- 
derness; and some chillingly elemental 
bandittos and the rampaging forces of 
nature combine to bring about the ex- 
pedition’s ironic ending. Except for the 
over-extended opening sequences, Hus- 
ton’s script is a model of compact and 
perceptive craftsmanship. Adults who 
enjoy tough-fibered adventure yarns 
should find this authentic production 
an altogether engrossing one. (Warner 
Brothers) 





What is the true meaning of the First Amendment’s 
“establishment of religion” clause? 


Does the First Amendment erect a “wall of separa- 
tion” between the Federal Government and religious 
institutions in this country? 


What about the so-called “great American prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and state’? 


A timely investigation of 
the Constitutional aspect 
of Federal aid to educa- 
tion and the unhistorical 
myths which confuse the 
true meaning of _ the 
issues. 


Public Welfare Benefits 
for 
All American Children 


EQUAL RIGHTS 
FOR CHILDREN 


by 
Robert C. Hartnett, S. J. 


Director of the Dept. of Political Science at the University of Detroit 





Discusses the traditional place 
of religion in American De- 
mocracy and reviews actual 
legislation by Congress which 
has extended public welfare 
benefits to _ religious  insti- 
tutions. 

5 copies: $1 

50 copies: $8 

Single copy: 25¢ 
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When you see Sexton Catsup or Chili 
Sauce on the table, you can anticipate 
adelicious meal. Your host is interested 
in good food for pleased guests. 


Sexton Qeakty trode 








EYE EXAMINATIONS— Three Resistered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


CLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, 


INC, 
Established 1892 
Louis Merekling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B, Altman’s 34th rgd Entrance) 











Telephone: CA 5-67 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D. C. 


Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue. 
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EPRIESTS OF EUROPE} 


= PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells a, 
materials by the yard for cassocks and suits. Alsom) 
Bmade- up cassocks for this purpose. Avail yourself §} 
of this valuable rr... Rene ae eer weg ri 
m= Send for samples Now! in 3 w | 


- VICTOR PASCAL.” 70 F FET avened 
“The Cassock Specialists ” 


Bovemicat TAILORS OF THE BETTER KIND 4 
RBESSRRETEAERECESSAERRSSASER H 











NOTICES 


10c per word. Payment with order. 
MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, need proyers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope —a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens. Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot. Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Oscar Wilde, 
whose satiric shafts were aimed at his 
contemporaries, would probably be 
amused to find that fifty years later the 
movie version of one of his plays quite 
accidentally possesses considerable topi- 
cal significance. An Ideal Husband re- 
volves around a government official who 
early in his career used inside informa- 
tion to negotiate an immensely success- 
ful stock transaction which formed the 
basis of his fortune. The situation itself 
is, however, the only topical thing about 
the movie, which is reverentially faithful 
to the play. According to the rigorous 
if inconsistent standards of the times, 
Lord Chiltern (Hugh Williams) would 
have been ruined if his misuse of public 
trust became known, so the playwright 
is concerned with extricating him from 
the painful alternatives of social dis- 
grace or personal dishonor imposed by 
a blackmailer. Some typically Wildean 
characters variously hinder or help this 
operation. The wicked adventuress 
(Paulette Goddard) threatens exposure 
unless he backs her nefarious Argen- 
tine Canal scheme; his virtuous wife 
(Diana Wynyard) would leave him 
when she discovers weakness in the 
man she has idealized; while the con- 
sciously trivial, playboy friend (Michael 
Wilding in a part which appears to be 
the author’s youthful self-portrait) 
turns out to have the wit and moral 
sense to achieve a happy termination 
for all concerned. Adults should find 
this a surprisingly mild but charming 
period piece, handsomely mounted and 
Technicolored, in which Miss Goddard 
runs a bad second to the finished Brit- 
ish cast in the delivery of epigrams. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


ALWAYS TOGETHER. It is supposed 
to be a healthy sign when the movies 
take to satirizing themselves—but not 
necessarily one that presages good en- 
tertainment, as is evident from this 
limp, adult farce about a girl (Joyce 
Reynolds) who believes what she sees 
on the screen and attempts to run her 
life accordingly. There are guest ap- 
pearances by a few of Warner Brothers’ 
more prominent luminaries in some 
beautifully banal scenes from imagin- 
ary films which momentarily enliven 
matters, but the rest of the full-time 
cast (Robert Hutton, Cecil Kellaway, 
etc.) is constrained to behave even 
more outrageously than the bemused 
heroine, and this deals a crushing blow 
to the original idea, which at best was 
tenuous. (Warner Brothers) 
Morra WALSH 
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VOLPONE. Theatregoers with a taste 
for roaring slapstick, spiced with some 
of the choicer gutter words of the blunt. 
spoken Elizabethans, cannot fail to de. 
rive immense enjoyment from Ben Jon- 
son’s homily on avarice, as it was 
presented as the first of three produe- 
tions in New York City Center; while 
even those who prefer a more subtle 
form of theatre will not find it barren 
of entertainment. The play is of an un- 
certain genre which lends itself to vari- 
ous interpretations. Last season Donald 
Wolfit presented it as a comedy, the 
City Center production is a farce, and 
it is difficult to tell whether the author 
intended to write a morality play or a 
box-office shocker to titillate the more 
prurient among his contemporaries. 

The title character is a rich but 
greedy Venetian gentleman who, by 
pretending that he is dying, wangles 
precious gifts from his neighbors, each 
of whom hopes to be his heir. Taken 
seriously, Volpone is an excoriation of 
greed, which, like all vices allowed to 
get out of hand, weakens and finally 
destroys the higher faculties. It is diff. 
cult to take the play seriously, however, 
since it is hard to believe that in a 
sophisticated community anybody would 
be so gullible as to become the victim 
of such a transparent ruse. To a mod- 
ern audience its principal interest is 
that of a curious antique, while its 
meaning varies according to emphasis 
of direction and acting. 

Donald Wolfit made Volpone a des- 
picable rake with a touch of glamour, 
and one left the theatre conscious of the 
ugliness of avarice. José Ferrer’s Vol- 
pone is a clown; and Richard Barr’s 
direction is in key with the leading ac- 
tor’s interpretation, with the result that 
whatever moral Ben Jonson may have 
intended to underscore is lost in a tu- 
mult of horseplay, the tone of which 
can be judged by the fact that a chas- 
tity girdle is featured blatantly to get 
laughs. The effect on the audience re- 
sembles that of an adult Punch and 
Judy show. 

Other members of the company in- 
clude Richard Whorf, co-featured with 
Mr. Ferrer; John Carradine, Le Roi 
Operti, Phyllis Hill, Fred Stewart and 
Walter Coy. Mr. Carradine, as Voltore, 
the vulture, indulges in a splurge of 
mugging, posturing and fustian that 
lifts the production to its peak of 
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hilarity. Sets and lights are by Herbert 
Brodkin. 

Volpone was presented by the New 
York City Center Theatre Company, a 
new group dedicated to offering drama 
at sensible prices, from fifty cents to 
two-forty per admission. Coming pro- 
ductions are Angel Street and a group 
of plays by Chekhov. The group has en- 
listed the services of first-rate actors, as 
a glance at the program will verify, 
and has won temporary concessions 
from the stagehands’ union. In recent 
years many efforts have been made to 
produce good plays at a price drama 
lovers in the lower income brackets 
can afford to pay, and as many have 
failed. If people interested in the thea- 
tre as a vehicle of art rather than a 
business keep on trying, eventually 
some group is bound to succeed. I fer- 
vently hope this is it, but with less 
bawdy productions. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Parade 








BEFOGGING THE WEEK WAS A 
cloudy mental atmosphere, produced 
by slow-motion thinking on a wide 
front. . . . This low mental visibility 
manifested itself in various ways... . 
Memories faltered. . . . Mexican safe- 
crackers carried away $1,400 from a 
factory but left behind their brief case 
containing $10,000. . . . Foggy intellects 
caused distress. .. . After a Wisconsin 
father started helping his daughter 
with her studies, she began getting a 
mark of C-minus instead of the B she 
had previously received. . . . Poor co- 
ordination was observed. .. . A Phila- 
delphia man, bitten by a large cat in a 
basement, grabbed a revolver, fired, 
missed the cat, shot himself in the fin- 
ger... . Mental fatigue spread among 
freedom-loving citizens. . . . In Niagara 
Falls, Ont., voters turned down a pro- 
posal to enlarge the city’s hospital, ap- 
proved plans for enlarging the city 
cemetery. . . . Public tastes in food 
were misinterpreted. . . . In Indiana, a 
restaurant owner added a new dish— 
stewed octopus—to his menu. Not one 
patron ordered octopus. . . . Inept slic- 
ing was glimpsed. . . . A Wisconsin 
man thought the hamburger sandwiches 
with sliced onions made by his wife 
tasted queer, but chewed them without 
comment. The next morning, the wife 
told him she had sliced tulip bulbs in- 


stead of onions. . . . Maladroit forms 
of teaching were observed. . . . On 
Idaho’s Magic Mountain ski-slide, a 
skiing instructor broke his leg... . 
Inartistic attempts at camouflage were 
exposed. .. . In Massachusetts, a board 
examining candidates for the police 
force perceived one prospective police- 
man with so much hair they could not 
tell how tall he was. The difficulty 
was surmounted when an examiner 
patted the applicant’s head, and half 
a coconut shell fell to the floor. The 
candidate, minus the coconut in his 
hair, was found too short for the force. 

. Other instances of low-voltage 
thinking came to light. . . . In New 
Jersey, a parking meter was installed 
directly beneath a no-parking sign.... 
In Oklahoma, a lady autoist received 
a ticket for not depositing a coin in 
a meter which had not been there when 
she parked the car. .. . Gullibility was 
reported. . . . In Utah, gypsies per- 
suaded a citizen they could double his 
$800 by burying it with his long under- 
wear. He gave them the money and a 
union suit; eventually got the union suit 
back. . . . In Paris, a woman informed 
a divorce court that her spouse never 
gave her Christmas presents because he 
always waited for Santa to bring her 
gifts, she said she intended to marry 
a man who did not believe in Santa. 


A gullible man is one who gives assent 
to the truth of a proposition when he 
has no reason whatsoever for doing 
so... . Had the Utah man indulged in 
a little sound thinking, he would have 
perceived that burial with a union suit 
does not make money grow. . . . Had 
the French husband conducted a little 
research, he would have discovered that 
there is no evidence whatsoever sup- 
porting belief in Santa Claus. . . . Gul- 
libility is irrational. . . . Genuine faith 
is the opposite of gullibility. . . . Faith 
is rational. ... A man of genuine faith 
is one who gives assent to the truth of 
a proposition because he has a solid 
reason for doing so. . . . Faith in Christ, 
for example, is based on unassailable 
evidence; how unassailable may be seen 
from the fact that after 2,000 years of 
furious attack this evidence still stands 
up. Joun A. TooMEY 





Correction. In our “Who’s Who” of 
book reviewers, page 416 of the Jan. 10 
issue, we stated that a Catholic Reader, 
edited by Charles A. Brady, is pub- 
lished by Declan X. McMullen. The 
publisher is Desmond and Stapleton, 
Buffalo. 
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Correspondenee 





Paging Andrew Carnegie 

Epitor: The following are a few com- 
ments on “Toward a Rural Catholicism” 
in the December 27 issue of AMERICA. 

Father Gibbons is brave. His mes- 
sage is bound to arouse the wrath of a 
large faction of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century-minded Catholics. They 
will be impelled to disagree with him. 
No twentieth-century thinker could. 
Certainly Pitirim Sorokin would readily 
admit with Father Gibbons that Cath- 
olics can hardly claim to have exerted 
sufficient influence to force our sensate 
culture in the direction of the idealistic 
or ideational. 

Approaching the rural problem on 
the basis of consistent education has 
proved to be sound. The successful 
achievements in rural Nova Scotia, 
Ohio and elsewhere are evidence of 
this: principles are related to practice, 
and study to action. 

In suggesting that Catholic colleges 
merely offer courses in agriculture and 
allied subjects, Father Gibbons is 
almost conservative. This is a moderate 
and practical recommendation. How- 
ever, would Catholic colleges, by reason 
of a lack of facilities, have to limit their 
rural sociology for the next quarter of 
a century to the purely theoretical? 
Even some State-endowed agricultural 
colleges have been criticized for teach- 
ing certain aspects of rural sociology, 
such as cooperatives, on the purely 
theoretical level. 

What is needed is a totally new in- 
stitution geared to rural requirements, 
furnishing leaders for various areas of 
the country and establishing a pattern 
for Catholic rural education. Present 
educational requirements could be dis- 
regarded in favor of the needs of a 
rural Catholicism. This is admittedly 
idealistic, but not impossible or im- 
probable. Social change would gain 
velocity, and a period of stagnation 
would be averted. 

It stands to reason that no one re- 
ligious community could afford such an 
adventure. The staff of this new educa- 
tional institution—for which these re- 
marks are not meant to be a blueprint 
—could therefore consist of a few 
social-minded religious from a number 
of communities. Father Gibbons should 
by the President. Monsignor Ligutti, 
Dr. M. M. Coady, Mary Dooling and a 
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few Ladies of the Grail might make up 
the Advisory Board. Wanted: an An- 
drew Carnegie. 
Sister Miriam THERESE, S. N. D. 
New York, N. Y. 


Educating for rural life 
Epiror: In your editorial in the Dec. 6 
issue, “The priest and the farm,” you 
state: 
The free family, working on and 
supported by its own land—such 
is the ideal of the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. 
May I comment that the ideal will 
never be achieved unless our Catholic 
schools and colleges become interested 
in teaching agriculture? To date it is 
quite apparent that none is interested. 
James G. Connor 
Ontario, N. Y. 


Force of circumstances 

Epitror: Despite the food and supplies 
sent to Germany, and despite the help 
of Catholic as well as non-Catholic 
organizations, articles of daily need, 
from needles to shoes, from hosiery to 
soap, are extremely scarce. In some 
regions they are practically unobtain- 
able. In a particularly difficult situation 
are scholars, intellectuals, teachers, the 
clergy, writers and other persons of the 
greatest importance for the re-education 
of the German people, which obviously 
must be accomplished from within the 
country itself. 

Though they are reluctant to make 
their plight known, I am swamped by 
letters from deans, professors, priests, 
writers, who need help—in many cases 
not for themselves but for their col- 
leagues, friends and acquaintances. The 
Dean of a well-known Catholic theo- 
logical faculty, for instance, sent me a 
long list of names, some internationally 
known. A few pounds of coffee or tea, 
of fat or of cheese are received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

It is a grim witness of our times to 
read letters full of pathetic praise for 
CARE parcels, written by men who 
formerly were surely not much con- 
cerned about food and cooking. Again 
and again I have noted that even well- 
known authors confess that they have 
not yet received any help frem abroad. 

I shall be glad to transmit parcels to 
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the needy in Germany and other Euro. 
pean countries. The various CARE par- 
cels containing food or blankets or 
woolens each cost $10. Or I shall gladly 
send addresses for direct help. 
WALDEMAR GuriAN, Editor 
The Review of Politics 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Gatherings 

From Ksar ’Akil, c/o Université St. 
Joseph, Beirit, Lebanon, FaTHerR J. 
FRANKLIN Ewinc reports that Egbert, 
the sixty-five-thousand-year-old skeleton, 
(cf. AmMERIcA, December 6) has been 
raised to the surface of the ground. | 
“Being a youngster, we have been hard — 
put to it to keep up with answering his 
numerous questions of what has hap- — 
pened since his interment,” Father 
Ewing explains. 


Theology was hardly an interest of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, yet our Jan. 10 © 
issue has the late Theodor Haecker at- 
tacking the publication’s “Jansenist” 
attitude. Another look at VERA GIBIAN’s 
manuscript makes clear that the word 
was a simple German preposition, 
jenseits, and that the Haecker indict- 
ment was against the Tageblatt’s “be- 
yond good and evil” attitude. 


ANTONIO DE IRALA, Basque Delegate 
to the U. S. A., compliments us for our 
defense of Lithuania in the issue of 
Dec. 6 and hopes that our appeal for 
that “dying nation” will find interna- 
tional support that will, at the same | 
time, interest itself in the plight of the © 
Basques, whose “historic freedom has — 
been wiped out.” Sr. de Irala encloses — 
a photostat of a recent order issued by | 
the Ministry of National Education ad- 
monishing the director of the Boletin 
de la Acci6n Catélica de la Mujer (Bul- 
letin of Women’s Catholic Action), of 
San Sebastian for having published an 
article in Basque. 


A Catholic college student, Joan C. 
Kemper, of Evanston, IIl., agrees im 
principle with the ideas in Julian Pleas- 
ants’ article “Basic Research to Save 
the Home” (America, Nov. 29) but 
finds it difficult to understand one omis- — 
sion, “that of the wife, the mother, 
the heart of the home.” There should 
have been mention, too, Miss Kemper | 
says, of Home Economics as a subject | 
of basic research. “We, as Catholic col- 
lege students of today and wives and | 
mothers of tomorrow, believe that we 
need the benefits of such research, 98 
it needs our support,” she concludes. 








